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YEAR: TO- YEAR: 


CON TENTS. 


Confessions of a Caretaker. A ,- A Prodigal Son. A Story. 


Serial Story, by ‘‘ Rita.” 


The Policeman’s Diary. 


Shanghai, from a Window. 
The Children’s Bread. 


The German Emperor’s Student A Forlorn Hope. A Story. 


Memory. 
A Trip in a Trawler. 


(Days. Fruit-growing. 
Some Fogs. 


The Mates of Jackass Gully. A Story. Female Gamblers. 
Some Theatrical Reminiscences. Greeting and Farewell. 
On the Best Period of Life. The Beginnings of Cambridge. 


London Monkeries. 


as. sae 





- _ The Justice of the Gods. A Story. 
Price NINEPENCE, : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, Leuk: E.C. 














LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Moulins 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 
TO THE STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NEGESSITY. 


HuntinG, Drivinc, SHootine, Fisninc, RipinG, or any Excessive FaTiGus. 
OPH. B. Gout, Lumpaco, Sctatica, Eczema, AND Skin, Liver, AND Kipngy AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER’ MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HgALTH EXxniBITION, 1884. H1GHEST AWARD, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1887, Sirvzr Mepa (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883. 


Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, sos. 
Apparatus for -Bed, in Box, with pair of Wicker frames, 45s. 
The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 
The Lancet.—‘‘ This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be packed i ina box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, 
and it acts promptly.” 
Sanitary Record.. —‘ Will be found a luxury, as well as a va'uable 
m Hor Air on VAPour. remedial resource." 
SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, : 
JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 


Also makers of Bronchitis Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, Infants’ and Invalids’ Food 
Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue post free for three stamps. 


Sort.D EVERY WHERE. 
EDWARDS’ DESICCATED SOUPS. 


A Lady writes—“ Your wonderful Soup. I could not get on without it. We are only a few in number, 
but, thanks to your Soup, I have always good gravies to my meat, which is the chief thing in a small 
joint of meat. I cannot imagine how I got along without it so long.” 


EDWARDS’ ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


A useful little book, One stamp, or free, on naming this magazine. 


COOKERY COMPETITION. 


One Hundred Pounds are offered in prizes of One to Twenty Pounds for the best recipes for cooking 
these Soups. In every canister will be found a coupon entitling the purchaser to participate in this 
competition, which is now running. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


FREDK. KING & Co., Ld., 26, Waring St., Belfast; 36, Camomile St., London. 
SOLD HVHRY WHERE. 


66 Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 

nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 


EPPSS:=-/GOCOA 


built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
| ficating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 




















by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—On Diet, im “ The 
Civil Service Gazette.” 
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on MOEDER’S Hire System. 


| THE ORIGINAL, BEST, AND MOST LIBERAL. SUITS ALL. 


Founded A.D. 1868. 


| Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Full particulars, estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 


— Nie ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
7 \i at Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000, Catalogues, 
iar see ane ar Estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 


A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £50. 
An Eight-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £100. 


A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £300. 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; & 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


LIGHT versus DARKNESS. 


“SHAK KESPEARE - fay Genius who has ever yet lived,” taught the Divineness of Forgiveness, 
of Perpet' of CG tant Patience, of Endless Peaee, of Perpetual Gentleness. If you can show 
me one who knew ae olen oo this man; show him!! I know him not!! If he had appeared as a Divine, 
they would have Burned Him ; as a Politic’ they would have Beheaded Bim ; but God made him a —_— 
_—_ taueht that kindness is Nobler than Revenge!!"—7he Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A 
‘* Earthly power doth then show likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The Deeds of Mercy.” Shakespeare. 

What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 
WHat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to 


every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy 
such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset!!! For this is the 
time. With very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain 
stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot 
; sufficiently i impress this important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, 
or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. 
Whenever a change is ay sy ny likely to disturb the condition of health, let 
ENO’'S “* FRUIT SALT” be your companion, for under any circumstances its use 
is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say 
why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, disin- 
clination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, 
dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c. &c., 
then your whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you 
do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at 
hand. ‘The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he can- 
not quell the raging storm. ‘The common idea when not feeling well is: “1 will 
wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;” whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death? 
“I used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of tever, and I have every reason to say 
I believe it saved my lite.’—J. C. ENO. 


CAUTION.—£xamine cach Bottle, ani see that the Capsu'e is marked **ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTs. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
CAUTION.—TO AVOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
S i N G S R'S unless the Company's Trade 
rated. Santee, 
PRICE 1. THE SINCER 


si 4.\. SEWING Nt 


10 */, Diseount fer Oash. 


se. 2/6 8%. MACHINES. 


With the Option of Purchase. 










































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO edd LET YOUR CHILD DIE! oovuGgsSs, COLDS, BRONOCHITIA 


"ABE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EFENNINGS’ GHILDREN'S POWDERS, {+4 ue HEALERS, 


4 
= 
&# For Children Outting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. & ooUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, - 
(Do net contain Caiomel, Optum, Morphia, aos anything injurious to a tender Babe} H Sold in Boxes, at xs. 1364. and 2s, gd. 
directions. Sent post free for 
ei ‘siemens | ty ey ante 
Sent post fres for vs stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Grwes, 1.77. 9 conn. ees tunes the quanthy of the anal 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Seat port ten, 22 a *Ducoct a noct FaroriNos, 


Fesdong, Testhing, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /res copy. West Cowes, LW 


FENNINGS’ EVHBRY MOTHER’S BOOK gent post tree on application by letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, 1. W: 


KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold “ht aa | in 
Tins, 1/1} eng 


LOZENGES 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS GANGES 
WORLD FAMED 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the B LO 0 D M IXTU RE 


Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 


BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. Af whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, its effects 


: . are marvellous, It is the only real specific for Gout and 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOER of the System, if suffering Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the pee from the blood 


‘ , ‘ and bones. Thousands of Testimonials. In bottles, 2s. 9d. 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in| and 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent for 33 or 132 stamps 


by Proprietors, 
Complaints incidental to Females. Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, Lincoln. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 



































The grand desideratum of preventing the Hair from falling off, 
and of restoring Hair on bald places. 


OLDRIDGHS 
BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Ts unrivalled in producinga LUXURIANT GROWTH of HAIR, WHISKERS, 
and MOUSTACHES, and the only remedy for BALDNESS, containing the essential 
requisites for Cleaning and Beautifying. For Children it is invaluable, asit forms the 
basis cf a Magnificent Head of Hair, and prevents baldness in mature age. Sold by 
all Perfumers and Chemists at 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, per Bottle. Wholesale and Retail 
by the Proprietors, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Established 70 years. 
Piease ask for ‘‘OLDRIDGE’S BALM” and take no substitute. 
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ADVERTISE MENTS. 3 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 





STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR BOYS. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


In very handsome cloth binding, ‘crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON. ' 


** Always holds one of the highest places among the boys of} 
this generation."—Saturday Review. 

‘A pleasant companion and a kindly teacher.” —77mes. 
Dick Cheveley, His Adventures and Misadventures, 
Heir of Eilfinnan: a Tale of the Shore and Ocean. 
Snowshoes and Canoes: or, The Adventures of a Fur-! 

hunter in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
=e Supercargoes; or, Adventures in Savage 
ric 
With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies; 
or, The Westera Pioneers. 


Captain Mugford; or, Uur Salt and 
By G. A. HENTY. 


‘*A way of making history palatable to young people.” 
Scotsman, 


With Plans of some 


i Fresh Water Tutors. 


Jack Archer: a Tale of the Crimea. 
of the Principal Battles. 
The Cornet of Horse: a Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. 


Winning his Spurs: a Tale of the Crusades. 


By BOUSSENARD. 
The Crusoes of Guiana; or, The White Tiger. 
The Gold-Seekers: a Sequel to the above. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


The Drummer-Boy: a Story of the Days of Washington. 


The King of the Tigers. 

Tho Son of the Constable ot France. 
By E. MULLER. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. 


gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
Off to the Wilds: being the Adventures of Two Brothers. 
“There is plenty of adventure with every kind of wild beasts, 
| from elephants dowowards, and the story moves briskly on. 
Spectator. 
The Silver Cation: a Tale of the Western Plains 
By Cot. Sir WILLIAM BUTLER, K.C.B. 
| Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux: a Tale of the Great 
Prairie. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
The Voyage of the Aurora. 
Under the Meteor Flag: the Log of a 
during the French Revolutionary War. 
By J. PERCY GROVES. 
Charmouth Grange: a Tale of the 17th Century. 
Ky B. HELDMANN. 
The Mutiny on Board the Ship “ Leander.” 
By LEON CAHUN 
| The Blue Banner; or, ‘ihe Adventures of a Mussulman, 
a Christian, and a Pagan in the time of the Crusades and 
| 
| 


Mongol Conquest. 
‘* A stirring story such as boys love to read.” —E.xaminer. 


| The Adventures of Captain Mago. A Phcenician’s 
| Explorations round the Cape of Good Hupe 1 000 years B.C. 
| 








Midshipman 





**Graphic in the extreme.” —Jorninz Post. 
By Mrs. DODGE 


ans Brinker 3 OF, The Silver Skates. 
““A delightful gift-book, either for boys or girls.” 
Literary World. 


| Adventures in New Guinea. The Narrative of Louis ; 


Trégance. 





NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


BY POPULAR WRITERS, SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


By MISS ALCO?T. 
‘*Miss Alcott’s stories are thoroughly healthy, full of racy 
fun and humour.”—A thenaum. 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded. 
Little Men, 
Under the Lilacs. With numerous Illustrations. 
Jimmy’s Cruise in the “ Pinafore.” 
An Old-fashioned Girl. 
A Rose in Bloom. 
Eight Cousins; or, The Aunt Hill. 
Jack and Jill: a Village Story. 
Lulu’s Library. Illustrated. 
Silver Pitchers, 
Work and Beginning Again: A Story of Experience. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


By MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE. 
Dred: a Tale of the Great Swamp. 
My Wife and I. 


‘* A very pleasant book.” 


By MADAME DE WITT. 
An Only Sister. 


—Guardian, 


By MRS. WHITNEY. 


We Girls. 
The Other Girls: a Sequel to ‘* We Girls.” 
Hitherto: a Story of Yesterday. 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 
| Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 

** The fun and humour to be found in ‘ Fa‘ 
Real Folks. 
| By GERTRUDE JERDON. 
The Keyhole Country. With nuinerous Illustrations. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 
| Adventures of Jimmy Brown. With Illustrations, 

By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 


th Gartney.’” 
Saturday Review. 


Eric and Ethel: an Old-fashioned Fairy Tale. With 

| numerous I]lustrations. 

| By PHIL ROBINSON. 

‘In my Indian Sree, — Preface by Epwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1., F.R.G.S., 


By CAPTAIN SAMUELS. 


| Under the Punkah. | 
From Forecastle to Cabin, lilustrated. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















LIST OF 


TOURIST REQUISITES, 
Guide Books, Maps, &c., &c., 


TO BE OBTAINED OF 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
Bradshaw’s British and Continental Guide Office, 


LONDON : 


59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





AGENTS FOR CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON . TICKETS. 





OrFicE Hours— 


8.30 to 6.0; Saturdays, 8.30 to 3.0. 


A List of recommended COURIERS kept, and copies of certificates from previous 


employers may always be seen. 


BRADSHAW’'S British and Continental Guides. 


BRADSHAW’S Handbooks to France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, Normandy, Brittany, Tyrol, India, Paris, Great Britain, &c. 


BRADSHAW'S Handbook to the Turkish Empire. Illustrated with Maps, &c., in 2 vols., 


10s. each. Vol. I.—Turkey 1n Europe. Vol. I1.—Syria and PALESTINE. 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-French, German, Italian, and Spanish Phrase-Books. 1s. each. 


Latest Editions of MURRAY'S, BAEDEKER’S, BADDELEY’S, BLACK’S, NELSON'S, and 
STANFORD'S Guides, BALL'S Western and Central Alps, PACKE’S Pyrenees, 
BENNETT'S Norwegian Guide and Phrase-Book. 


HARPER'S, APPLETON’S, and other Handbooks for AMERICA, EUROPE, and the 
EAST. 


BESLEY’S Devon Guides, Views, &c. NELSON’S Views, KELLER’S, LEUTHOLDS, and 
ZIEGLER’S Maps of Switzerland. MAYR’S Map of the Tyrol. PACKE’S Map of 
the Central Pyrenees. 


FRITH’S Photographic Views. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


OBTAINED WITH EXPEDITION BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


(BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE) 


59, FLEHT STREET, LONDON, 


And Regulation Forms for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
on application by post or otherwise. 
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R.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


We have never used any other form 
THE a of this medicine than Collis Browne's, 








*“EXIONGD 2ZTIMO 
UNV UVANIPLEU 


from a tirm conviction that it is deci- 
a =f the —. .~ also f rom & 1 < 
uty we owe to ro ession an 

ete! publi ic, as we are o opinion thas = 

YSENTER substitution of any other than Co 
wo 8 een — R .. of HEALTH, Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith 
» ndon, REPORT that it ACTS as al 02 the part of the chemist to prescriber 
STHMA, RM, onedosegenerally sufficient. and patient alike.— We are, Sir, faith- 


CHA 
RONOHITIS. fully yours, SYMES & CO., Members 
B r. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff. Cal-| {0 barm. Sociaty of Great Bricriny Bite 
CURED ME of DIARRH@A.” Speed the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
cOLLiIs enn, tad daw? 8 From Srmzs & Co., Pharmscoutiaal R. J. COLLIS BROWNES 





‘CHLORODYNE. — Dr. Us 
BROWNE (late Army Medical "Stat ht Te | eae 
fae oe ag vooined the word CHLORO, Dear Six—We congratulate zon, upon EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
DYNE. De Browne is th A the widespread reputation this justly- TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN-| esteemed medicine has earned for w= : 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of| itself all over the East. As a remedy R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
lorodyne cannot possibly be disco" of general utility, we much question, CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
vered by Analysis (organic substances: Whether a better is imported,and we, dicine which assuages PAIN = 
defying en {he for) shall be glad to hear of its findin "fis EVERY KIND, affords, r calm, re- a Te 
ula has never Ss a 
dent that any statement to the effect; place inevery Anglo-Indian home. ipeshing ~% 


other brands, w h t ACHE, and INVIGORATES the ner- 
jee ap mee epmaney | now relegated to the native basa oe |__vous 7 stem when exhausted. 
wg ch many yen ed and, judging from their sale, we fancy R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 





their so journ there will be but evanes- 
| ercescirs — purchasers by false =. We could multiply instances ad wre ney cute 
— ees roe = * mfnitum of Ui of the eee ettic cacy PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
- J. COLLIS BRO K 
CHLORODYNE.— Vice Chan- CHLORODYNE in anos and +4 _PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD pasted Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia FJ MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLI the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a IMMENSE SALE of this RE og DY 
ROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY the general sedative, that have occurred: en rise to many UNSCRUPU- 

INVENTCRof CHLORODYNE,that' under ourpersonal observation during, Lous. IMITATIONS. Be careful to 

the whole story of the defendant Free-- manyyears. In Choleraio Diarrhea,| observe Trade Mark. Of all Chemists. 

man was deliberately untrue, and he} and even in the more terrible forms! 1s. 14d., 2s. 8d., and =. x... 

regretted to say it had been sworn to.— —| of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 8orm MANUF 

Bee The Z'imes, July 13th, 1864. ite surprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAVENPORT, MGt te A St. W.Q 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL IRISH 
; BELFAST. ‘POCKE we 
“ce HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Telegraphic Address—“ LINEN,” Belfasy. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


w ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL 


| Fish Napkins, Q/§] per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, §/§6 per 
doz. Table Clot a 2 +~ 
square, 2/§]; 2 by 


yards, Vif each. “Kitchen 


able Cloths, =/|\} eac 

A 8 LE A N p) Strong Huckabac Ca 

4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen 

Pillow Cases, from §/44 

each. Monograms, etc., 

woven and embroidered. 

0 U SE LI N EN S fetes porters 

Price Lists, post free to an 

H a 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELEAsST. 
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ADVERTIS EMENTS. 


2s. 8d. Bottles. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. QUININE AND iROK Bottles 
GREAT BODILY S ld 
GREAT NERVE = 9 
GREAT MENTAL Everywhere. 


STRENGTH ! THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 








Promotes fogetie, Gures Dyspepsia, Eruptions, Biotches, Eczema, Ac 
Hysteria. Nervous Compiaints, Disfigurements. Makes the — Clear, 
General Debility. Smooth, Supple, Healthy 








Pure Food is Essential to Health. 


“Pure Cocoa of the best quality ... 
It leaves nothing to be desired as to so- 
called Solubility, Pority, Strength, and 
Flavour.”—British Medical Journal. 


(ONE POUND WILL MAKE 120 CUPS) 










A PURE ENGLISH 


| Makers: H. THORNE & CO., LEEDS. 
| OBTAINABLE FROM ALL RESPECTABLE GROCER3. 














—, 7 Q including the Highes ic: 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE, in'Sisnsise Aothoriien, | 
Have tried the effect of wearing Harness’ Eiectropathic Battery Beit for the pre- 
vention or cure of Disease, and in every case the result has been most satisfactory. 
EVES YBOOY in SEARCH of HEALTZ, STRENGTH, and VITALITY, should 
WEAR MR. C. B. HARNESS’ WORLD-FAMED CURATIVE 


SJELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT. 


It is the only dond-fide reliable Galvanic Belt recommended by thousands (see Testimonials) for 
the immediate Relief and speedy Cure of all Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, Impaired Vitality, 
Liver and Kidney Diseases, Ladies’ Ailments, &c. Note only address. Pamphlet and Advice Free 
on application to 


The Medical Battery Co., Limited, §2, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Evectroratutc and ZANDER INSTITUTE. (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


WRITE 
FOR 
FAMPHLET. 



































CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR BY PERSONAL AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF CLASS AND SECT. 
ORKERS are much wanted to ass‘st District Committees regularly : (1) by visiting and influencing those to whom. gifts 
alone would be of no avail ; (2) by taking charge of special classes of cases—e.g., convalescent, medic al, emigration, loan, 
or pension cases ; (3 ) by serving upon district committees as representatives of kindred societies, or ‘by co-operating with these 
committees as members of local municipal bodies. 

MONEY can be sent for any special purpose, and will be used for that purpose only. It may be given for organisation— 
i.e., to enable volunteers to do their work efficiently by providing them with the neces-ary paid assistance ; for inquiry, co-opera- 
tion, and adequate relief; and to promote, by discussion and otherwise, better methods in charitable work. 

MONEY may also be given for the relief of special cases—i.e., cases for which in the poorer parts of London District Com- 
mittees are unable to raise the necessary funds ; for convalescent aid; for the prompt supply of surgical apparatus ; or for 
—. 

There are 4> District Committees. 

CONTRIBU IONS should be sent to C. S. Locu, Secretary, Charity Organisation Society, 15, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.” 





qt YEAR } 
Sl i HAR Ko Np 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES 


DICKENS. 





No. 1.—Tnirp SeErizs. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1889. 


PRIcE 'T'WOPENCE. 











CONFESSIONS OF A CARETAKER, 


By “ RITA.” 


Author of “ Dame Durden,’ ‘* Darby and Joan, 
“6 My Lord Conce ‘¢,” etc. 


——>——— 


THE LITTLE FOUNDLING. 


OF course I was not always a caretaker. 
Everything must have a beginning, and 
my beginning—once I was old enough to 
leave home and “do for myself ’”’—was 
domestic service. I had been fairly well 
educated—that is to say, I could read and 
write, and cipher, and do needlework, and 
turn my hand to most things; for my 
mother was a sensible, hard - working 
woman, and, having a large family, brought 
us up to be useful. And well it was that 
she did so, considering the ups and downs 
of life, and how there’s never any knowing 
what one may have to do, before one’s 
done with it—with life, I mean. I’m 
afraid I’m not very good at my sentences ; 
but it’s late in life to take to authorship, 
though I really may say I am driven to it 
by loneliness and blackbeetles, which are 
the plague of one’s life in these London 
kitchens, and no poison or traps seem able 
to get rid of the nuisance. 

A literary lady I once lived with used 
to say to me, ‘Style, Jane, style is every- 
thing. Never mind about plots, and sensa- 
tion, and character: give me style. That's 
what makes the author!” And she was 
accounted very clever, and very popular ; 
so I suppose she knew what she was talk- 
ing about. However, as far as “style” 
goes, I am afraid I shall make a poor 
show; but my reason for writing this 
story is to give a truthful account of things 
that have come under my notice, and that 
have strangely enough formed themselves 


CHAPTER I, 





into a history, to which I have become a 
sort of centre-piece. 

Well may people say, “‘ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” I am sure I have found it 
80. 
I don’t know whether, having called my 
story “Confessions of a Caretaker,” I am 
bound to write of only what happened 
since I became a caretaker. In that case 
I should have to be without a sort of first 
volume to my plot; and it seems to me 
that, in spite of all the literary lady told 
me, “style” wouldn’t carry that book along. 
So I must be excused if I go back a little 
bit and begin with when I was sixteen 
years of age, and first left home and took 
a situation. 

It was with a very rich old lady and 
gentleman, who had a beautiful house at 
Richmond, and I went there as under- 
housemaid. 

What a lovely place they had! Such 
grounds, and conservatories, and stables, 
and horses, and carriages—everything heart 
could wish for; and silver to eat off ; and 
beds all hung with satin; and marble 
statues in the hall, and pictures that had 
cost a fortune—and all out of tea!—so I 
heard from the cook, who had been thirty 
years with them. And it is an odd thing, 
but up to the present day I never pass a 
shop and see “ Try our Two-Shilling Sou- 
chong,” or “Take a Sample of our Best 
Mixed,” but I see that house and grounds, 
and smell the scent of the flowers in that 
conservatory—so powerful is association ! 

Well, these two old people, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vining, had everything money could 
buy except one thing, and the loss of that 
one thing was just enough to make them 
discontented. They had no children, and 
only a distant relation to inherit all their 
fortune, and the property that the old 
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gentleman had got together out of industry 
and perseverance in the matter of buying 
and selling tea. 

The old lady took it more to heart even 
than her husband, and many and many a 
time she has said to me: 

“Oh, Jane, I would gladly be poor to- 
morrow, if only I possessed a child to call 
me mother.” Which seemed to me a bit 
foolish and sentimental ; for, after all, chil- 
dren are a great bother and worry, not to 
say expense, and one does not seem to 
have them very long, and as often as not 
they turn out badly. I have seen a great 
deal of them, and I know something about 
their ways and goings on, and what plagues 
and torments they can be. 

Sometimes, when I was waiting at table 
with the parlour-maid, the old lady and 
Mr. Vining would talk about adopting a 
child, and cook used to say she quite 
believed it would really end in that—they 
were so crazy about children. 

Well, time went on, and I had been 
there some six months or so, when one cold 
winter’s day my master and mistress went 
out in the carriage immediately after lunch, 
and drove into London. It was between 
five and six, and I was just coming down- 
stairs after lighting the gas in the corridors 
and bedrooms, when I heard the sound of 
wheels on the drive, and then the ringing 
of the bell. The footman opened the 
door, and I saw the master coming into 
the hall, and mistress—her face all excited 
and laughing—just behind him. Master 
held something in his arms—a little bundle 
all wrapped up in a shawl, and, as he saw 
me : 

“ Jane,” he says, “go and light a fire in 
the Blue Room and get a warm bath ready, 
and tell cook to make a basin of bread-and- 
milk and bring it up there, and make haste 
like a good girl, for we’ve got a little 
stranger here, who’s cold, and hungry, and 
tired, and we must make her comfortable 
if we can.” 

A little stranger! Well—I was stag- 
gered when I heard that; but of course I 
said nothing, and did as I was told ; and 
beautiful, indeed, that room looked, being 
next the mistress’s own boudoir, and all hung 
with pale blue cretonne and tapestry, and 
such a lovely bed—fit for a Queen—and 
the fire blazing up in the grate and shining 
on pictures and furniture. And there 
master and mistress brought this child, and 
never shall I forget what it looked like as 
they opened the shawl and it struggled 
out, and stood on its own little legs there 





before the fire, and flashed its big, staring, 
brown eyes from one to the other of us. 

It was a little gipsy-looking thing, be- 
tween two and three years of age, I should 
say; and, actually, I learnt afterwards, 
they had got her from the Foundling 
Hospital. They had been all over it that 
afternoon with some friend of master’s, 
who was a guardian, or something of that 
sort, and had been watching the children 
have their tea, when suddenly this little 
imp—and an imp she was, as being con- 
stituted her nurse, I can safely say — 
jumps off her stool and runs straight up 
to master, and looks at his with those 
eyes of hers flashing and sparkling like 


jewels, and says she : 


“ Kiss me—I like you !” 

The dear old gentleman, he was quite 
proud and delighted ; and so it went on, he 
asking questions and she chattering, baby 
fashion, and she wouldn’t go away from 
him ; and at last he and mistress had a long 
talk, and then they spoke to the matron. 
And how it all went on I don’t quite 
know ; but they brought the child home 
with them, and there she was. 

They asked me to take charge of her 
that night, and I agreed; and there was 
my little lady surrounded with all the 
luxury and beauty imaginable, and a pretty 
little creature she was, too, spiashing and 
laughing in her warm, scented bath, and 
her brown curls all moist and soft about 
her forehead, and her cheeks like red 
roses ; and her eyes—well, those eyes have 
done their work since then, ay, and 
many and many a tear have they shed— 
but I always think of them dancing and 
flashing there in the firelight: so saucy 
and so lovely, that they did just what they 
would with us all, especially master. 

Well, she had her bath and was dressed 
in a little white nightgown—for mistress 
had stopped at an outfitter’s on the way 
home, and bought her no end of things— 
and then up came the bread-and-milk and 
was set on a little table by the fire, and I 
had to feed her. 

I wind well now that I tried my best, but 
it was no use. The young madam wouldn’t 
have it. She made faces, and spit and 
spluttered all over the place; and there 
was master laughing fit to kill himself, and 
mistress—dear old soul—telling the child 
it was good for her. Just as if children 
ever took anything for being told that ; 
and very few grown-up folks either, I’m 
afraid. 

We had to give it up, and then the 
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dinner-bell rang, and my little lady jumps 
up, and says she: 

“ What's that ?” 

And master said it was for dinner ; and 
if she didn’t roar, and scream, and kick, 
j and declare she must go down, too, and 
have dinner, And they actually let her; 
and I had to carry her in, and a fine 
plague she was, wanting to taste every- 
thing, and yelling if they said “No.” But 
at last she got tired and sleepy and I took 
her to bed, and then sat up there in that 
lovely room in case she should awake anJ 
be frightened; and, says I to myself: 
“ Well, my lady, if you haven’t fallen on 
your feet and done a good stroke for your- 
self to-day, my name isn’t Jane Watts.” 

After a while mistress came up, and 
she talked so nice to me, and asked me if 
I would be nurse to the child, and see to 
her, and that we should have two nice 
rooms, and my wages would be raised ; 
and so, with one thing and another, I 
thought I’d say ‘“ Yes,” as I'd been used to 
children at home, and thought I could 
manage young madam if I tried. But she 
was a handful—the most mischievous young 
monkey I ever did see—and so full of 
spirits, she never seemed to tire. 

I was afraid she hadn’t come of a very 
good stock, judging by her tastes, for we 
couldn’t keep her out of the kitchen; and 
as for meals, she loved nothing better than 
to rush down there at dinner or supper- 
time, and eat salt pork and pickles, or 
spring onions and cheese, and sausages and 
kippers, and such like, which are not the 
victuals I’ve seen the gentlefolk eat— 
though maybe they’d like to for a change, 
And as sure as ever she’d slip away from 
me, I was pretty sure to find her with 
cook, or else in the stables with the coach- 
man. He was a married man, and had 
two little boys; and there was nothing 
she liked better than to play with them ; 
and oh, my !—the tricks of those urchins, 
they’d make your hair stand on end to 
hear of. But, there, what is in children 
beats me. 

There’s a newfangled philosophy I’ve 
heard of, which says that new souls are 
not created for each new birth, but that 
old ones—some of them thousands and 
thousands of years old are pitchforked into 
new bodies, and have to keep on living 
again and again until the wickedness is 
knocked out of them. I don’t know if 
I’ve got the idea right, but it’s very near 
the mark, only not so well expressed as 
a real author would put it. If so, that 





accounts perhaps for their ‘ ready-made 
wickedness ” ; for it doesn’t seem natural 
that a new-fashioned, innocent little soul, 
should be all ripe and ready for mischief 
when no one’s ever told it what evil is. 

But to return to Miss Kate, as she was 
called, for master said she reminded him 
of some one in a book or a play who was 
a regular little shrew, and whose name 
was Katherine. And so he named the 
little girl he had adopted after her; and, 
goodness knows, she promised to be a 
shrew also at first; but she was one of 
those children who are best ruled by love, 
and she did love master—and no wonder, 
for I’m sure a better man never lived in 
this world. 

Well, for two years I was nurse to Miss 
Kate; and for two years sho ran wild, and 
just did as she pleased, only that I had 
got her to mind me, and could manage her 
pretty well. She was as lovely as a 
picture, and, really, no one could help 
loving ber and spoiling hor ; and as for the 
old people, they were downright silly 
about her. If she’d been their own, they 
could not have made more fuss ; and she 
certainly put life into the house, and kept 
us all on the go one way or other. 

When she was five years old they had a 
governess for her; but she didn’t seem 
able to teach her much, for all the child 
cared for was music and pictures. When- 
ever she didn’t want to do any lessons, 
she would just go to master in her coax- 
ing way and say : 

“Dad ”—she always called him that— 
“please, Kate’s tired, and the books make 
her head ache.” And then she would look 
at. him with those eyes, and then it was 
all over. She had her way, and Miss 
Gresham would sort of sigh in despair and 
say : 

“What am I to do if the child won’t 
learn, and no one can make her ?” 

I used to say: “Oh, let her be, ma’am, 
There’s time enough, and, perhaps, she'll 
alter.” And, strange to say she did alter— 
and quite suddenly—and took a perfect 
craze for reading and being read to, and 
by the time she was eight years old she 
was for ever with a book in her hand, and 
ever so much quieter and better-behaved 
than she used to be. 

It was just about this time that a great 
grief overtook the quiet, pleasant home at 
Richmond. The old lady, our dear, gentle 
mistress, died quite suddenly, and not one 
of us I am sure but felt her loss as a loss, 
and grieved for poor old master, who was 
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like one dazed and stunned by his sorrow. 
And how that child laid aside all her wild 
ways and comforted him—it was wonder- 
ful. It’s my opinion he would not have 
eaten or slept if it had not been for her. 
But there, the way she'd talk, it would 
make the tears come into your eyes to hear 
her !—and so wise, and pretty, and sensible. 
Many’s the time I’ve heard the poor old 
gentleman telling how he blessed the day 
he had ever brought her to his home. 

After the funeral was over, the master 
seemed as if he couldn’t bear the house, 
and it was shut up and the servants put on 
board wages, and Miss Kate and I went 
away into Devonshire foratime. It was 
the spring of the year, I remember, and a 
lovely spring it was, and master he took a 
small house near the sea and engaged a 
couple of servants, and very happy we all 
were; at least, I’msure, Miss Kate and I were, 
and the old gentleman seemed to grow 
more reconciled to his loss after a time, 
and the child was just his shadow; and 
how dearly they grew to love each other it 
passes my power to say. 

And now comes one of the curious parts 
of this story that I’m going to write, and 
that made me say in the beginning of it, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” Yet 
who'd have thought all that was to come 
as consequence, ay, and misfortune and 
trouble, too, from just their going to that 
little Devonshire village ! 


CHAPTER II, A DISCOVERY, 


Now and then in our wanderings Miss 
Kate and I had passed a great, wild, 
rambling sort of place—very much out of 
repair—and with no one living in it, to 
judge from appearances. We could see 
the house, of grey stone and covered in 
ivy and climbing creeper, from the road, 
and the old woman at the lodge told us it 
belonged to a Sir Rupert Dayrell—a man 
of whom no one had a good word to say. 
He was a gambler and spendthrift; a 
man of violent temper and vicious habits, 
and his youth had been celebrated for the 
wild and reckless things he used to do. 
For years he had lived abroad, and no one 
knew anything about him for certain. An 
old butler and his wife lived in the house, 
which, by the way, was called Dayrell 
Court, and took care of it; and there was 
Mrs. Crossley at the lodge, and her 
husband used to do a bit of gardening and 
just trim the lawn, or see to the flower- 
beds, aud that was all the care the place 





got. Somehow Miss Kate took an awful 
fancy to it, and two or three times a week 
she would drop in at the lodge and have a 
cup of tea with Mrs. Crossley, and get 
permission to wander through the lovely, 
wild grounds, which certainly were beauti- 
ful in their way, and a sight to see as the 
summer-time came on, and wistaria, and 
clematis, and honeysuckle began to bloom, 
and roses to bud; and the scents and 
the colour made the whole place as lovely 
as a dream, though, now I think of it, 
some dreams aren’t lovely at all. 

One day we were both at the lodge as 
usual, and Mrs. Crossley and I were having 
a bit of a gossip after tea, and neither of 
us noticed that Miss Kate had slipped 
away. At last I missed her, and thinking 
she was only about the lawn or feeding 
the swans on the lake, I started off to 
find her. An avenue led up from the lodge 
to the house, and ended in a large open 
space—weed-grown now and with the gold 
of the gravel turned to rusty-brown—and 
there was a terrace with steps leading up, 
and some of the windows opened on to it ; 
and, standing just by one of those windows, 
which I knew belonged to the library, I 
saw Miss Kate and a gentleman. 

I stared and stopped dead short; but 
presently I thought I’d better go on and 
see what my young lady was up to. She 
saw me coming, and she turned as cool as 
you please to me and said : 

“ Jane—this is Sir Rupert Dayrell. He 
came home to-day, and no one knew 
anything about it. I’ve been explaining 
why I’m here, and he doesn’t mind; 
but at first he was very cross. Weren’s 
you?” 

And she turned calmly, to the grim, 
dark man standing there, the very look 
of whose face made me feel terrified. 

He just glanced at me ; but it gave me 
the oddest feeling. I can’t say what it 
was, but something in the flash of his 
eyes, the cold, grim smile of the lips, 
seemed to bring back some memory. I 
couldn’t say what; but I felt it. It was 
like a face I knew, yet didn’t know; and 
I must say I was very uncomfortable for 
a few moments as I stood there and heard 
that little audacious thing chattering away 
to him quite confidential, and as if he was 
for all the world no one in particular, and 
certainly not a wild and wicked baronet, 
with an evil reputation and the temper of 
a fiend, as report said. 

Heasked her name, and she told himit was 
Katherine Vining ; for master had always 
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told her that since he had adopted her. 
And he seemed to like her cool ways and 
her self-possession, and told her to come 
there whenever she liked, for he was only 
going to stay a few days. Then they 
shook hands, and I remember so well that 
again as he looked down at the little, 
bright, dark face, and the flash of the sun- 
light lit up his own, that feeling came over 
me of recognising, or knowing it. 

We must have been half-way home 
when, all of a sudden, I stopped still, 
struck cold and dumb by a thought that 
came to me. I saw the likeness now. I 
knew what Sir Rupert’s face had said, as I 
watched it bent over the child’s. 

It was like hers. 

The more I looked the more I seemed 
to see the likeness — the great flashing 
brown eyes, the mouth so red and win- 
some, but which could look so firm, and 
almost cruel at times; the shape of the 
head, the carriage of the proud little 
figure. 

My heart seemed to turn cold and sick 
as I thought of it all, and heard her 
chattering and laughing so innocently be- 
side me. After a while I grew calmer, 
and began to tell myself that it was 
foolishness to bother about a chance like- 
ness; but all the same I wished I could 
have given master a hint and persuaded 
him to leave the place, As it was, I said 
nothing ; aud Miss Kate told him all 
about the baronet, and how kind he had 
been ; and the dear old gentleman seemed 
quite pleased and interested, and even 
talked of calling on Sir Rupert the next 
day with Miss Kate. 

And it made me feel dreadful to hear 
them go on so coolly about it, and I 
thought of the “Lady of Shalott,” which 
Miss Kate had been reading to me, and of 
how the curse had come upon her all 
sudden and unexpected. And I was alto- 
gether so miserable and low-spirited that 
even the other servants noticed it, and 
began to joke and tease, and say I must 
have had a tiff with my young man, 
though I hadn’t even taken up with one 
at that time. I did, not long after ; but 
that’s nothing to do with this part of my 
story. 

There’s no accounting for presenti- 
ments, and I had a presentiment that no 
good would come of that meeting; and 
sorry, indeed, I felt when Mr. Vining and 
Miss Kate actually did go off to call 
on that Baronet the very next afternoon. 
They were away a long, long time, and 





Miss Kate was just wild with excitement 
when she came back. It was “Sir Rupert 
this,” and “Sir Rupert that,” and I almost 
thought that the old gentleman looked a 
little sad and down, as if he fancied this 
new acquaintance had charmed her way- 
ward little heart too much. 

Goodness knows what there was about 
such a man as Sir Rupert to charm a child; 
but day after day Miss Kate would insist 
on going up to the Court on some pretence 
or other; and Mr, Vining always said, 
“Let her go,” and I had to take her. 
Aud then she would have the run of the 
house, such as it was, and the picture- 
gallery, and the library, and the garden, 
and that strange man would watch her 
with his fierce eyes, and talk to her, and 
tease her, in order to see her little face 
flush, and her eyes grow big and dark; 
and to hear her sharp answers, for she was 
uncommon quick at speech, was Miss 
Kate. 

He began now to question me about 
her. He had found out she wasn’t Mr. 
Vining’s child, of course; but he used to 
bother me, and lay traps for me, to find 
out where master had come across her, 
and I didn’t like ic, and used to answer 
very short indeed, for I didn’t see what 
business it was of his at all. 

However, one can’t fight against fate, I 
suppose, and one day Sir Rupert called to 
see master, and they were shut up together 
the best part of an hour; and I knew 
somethirg had happened by the face of 
the poor old gentleman as he opened his 
study door to let Sir Rupert out. 

Soon after, his bell rang, and I went to 
him, and he was sitting in the arm-chair 
by the window, looking awfully pale and 
ill. 

“ Jane,” he says, ‘“‘ bring me some warm 
brandy and water. I’ve—lI’ve had a shock, 
and it tells on me at my age. Don’t let 
the child in till I’m better.” _ 

I brought the brandy, and he drank it, 
and seemed to get better ; and then I took 
courage, and I said to him : 

“Oh, sir, it’s all along of that horrid 
Baronet, I know. Why did you ever let 
him come here, or Miss Kate go to him? 
I’m sure he’s a bad man.” 

And then, somehow, the poor old gentle- 
man seemed to break down, and he cried 
there just like a child. And, “Oh,” he 
said, “ Jane, my good girl, don’t speak ill 
of him. He came here to-day to tell me 
his story. And the child—my little Kate 
—she’s his child, Jane—his. And if he 
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chose he could take her from me to-morrow. 
But he’s a kinder-hearted man than we 
have supposed, and he’s promised he won’t 
enforce his claim while I live, nor even 
tell her the story. Such a pitiful story it 
is, too. Heaven forbid it should blight 
the life of my bright little flower !” 

And though I didn’t really learn the 
story till long, long afterwards, I may as 
well put it down here, for I’m not one as 
holds with mystifying, and throwing dust 
in people’s eyes, so as to make them read 
on to the end of a book to know what it’s 
all about. 

Sir Rupert, according to his version of 
the tale, had fallen in love, and married a 
wild, gipsy-like, and most beautiful 
creature, whom he had seen acting in a 
provincial theatre. They lived together 
for about a year—not very happily, for 
she was passionate and jealous, and he— 
well, his face would tell any one what he 
was. Then he had to go abroad, and left 
her at some little, quiet place not far from 
London, in lodgings. He wrote to her, 
but she never answered, and after a time 
he grew uneasy, and came back to see 
what was the matter. He heard she had 
left the lodgings a week after she had been 
to them, and told the people she was going 
back to the stage—her old life. Sir 
Rupert was mad at hearing this, and tried 
all he could to trace her out, but he never 
succeeded. Only one day he got a 
letter, and she said she was dying, and 
told him that she had had a child, and 
been obliged to give up the stage for a 
time ; but, as she hated children, and 
didn’t know how or where to find him, 
she had sent it to the Foundling Hospital, 
and then gone back to her old life, but 
had fallen ill, and into great poverty and 
distress, and now was dying, and didn’t 
know if he would ever get her letter at 
all; but had found out he had a place in 
Devon—this very Dayrell Court—and sent 
her letter there on chance. He never saw 
her alive; but he found out where she 
died, and had been buried ; and then tried 
to discover something about the child. 
But ’twas no use. He didn’t even know 
its sex, nor what time it had been taken to 
the Foundling Home, And there it might 
all have ended, but for our coming to this 
very place, and his seeing Miss Kate, and 
being struck with the likeness between 
them, for, as I said, she was the moral 
image of her father; and, of course, 
Mr. Vining could tell him her age, and 
the date of her arrival, and it all fitted in 





exact; and the old gentleman, at all 
events, was sure of it. j 

But the long and short of the matter 
was, that he wouldn’t claim the child as 
long as master lived, though it’s my belief 
he wasn’t disinterested enough to promise 
that for nothing. I’m more than sure 
master paid him a pretty heavy price for 
his silence, and naturally he wasn’t sorry 
to have the child educated and brought up 
free of expense to him, leaving out of the 
question that she’d be master’s heiress in 
the long ran. Oh, I took Sir Rupert's 
measure, and I wasn’t far wrong ; and when 
I think of that time and of my poor dear 
—and all she’s had to bear and endure—I 
feel—well—pretty nigh as bad as any 
murderer that’s now a waxwork efligy at 
Madame Tussaud’s, and that’s saying a 
good deal, for they must be bad before 
they get there ! 





THE POLICEMAN’S DIARY. 


As the policeman on his nightly round 
throws the light of his lantern on closely- 
barred doors and darkened windows, those 
who areawake, and hearthe measured tramp 
of his footsteps, may think of him as the 
modern representative of the ancient night- 
watch, whose sonorous call of the passing 
hours was still to be heard in the streets 
within the present century. The watch, 
or nightly patrol, and the constable, or 
parochial guardian of the peace, have 
brought us to the modern policeman, who 
officially is called constable, and who bears 
the truncheon and badge of that ancient 
office. And, as far as the Metropolitan Police 
are concerned, they inherit, in some 
measure, the traditions of a previous more 
loosely organised force, as the Bow Street 
runners, so famous of old for their clever 
captures, were succeeded by the modern 
detective, 

From the first formation of the Metro- 
politan Police, under the well-known Act 
of Parliament, introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, the head-quarters of the force have 
been at Scotland Yard. And the “ Yard” 
still remains, with its old-fashioned, sombre 
air, and thickly clustered buildings, 
practically unchanged among all the start- 
ling changes which have taken place in the 
neighbourhood. Ere long the old “ head- 
quarters” will be replaced by a massive 
structure on the Embankment. But for 
the present, here in this nest of closely 
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compressed offices, and station-house, and 
stores, is the centre of the world for the 
Metropolitan Police, and at Scotland Yard 
must the candidate for employment in the 
police present himself. 

Candidates there always are in plenty, 
and the bulk of them come from the 
agricultural districts. Londoners rarely 
possess the requisite physique—for the 
requirements under this head are very 
strict. A candidate must be under twenty- 
seven years of age, and he must stand a 
clear five feet nine inches without his shoes. 
He must be able to read and write, and 
show general intelligence, and it may be 
noted that the educational standard is more 
strictly adhered to than of old. But the 
indispensable condition is that he should 
be of absolutely sound constitution—a whole 
man, with a good chest developement and 
vigorous limbs, and then even the most 
vigorous son of Anak may be rejected if 
his eyesight be not perfectly clear. But if 
the candidate be possessed of all these 
physical perfections joined to intellectual 
competency, and can produce satisfactory 
testimonials of character, then he may reckon 
pretty surely on being enrolled as a recruit, 
and directed to join the recruits’ depot in 
Kennington Lane. 

Attached to this depdt is a spacious 
drill-ground, and here during the first fort- 
night of his career the recruit will be 
initiated into the mysteries of the goose 
step, and taught the elements of marching 
drill. When he is dismissed from the 
drill-ground, he will find instruction await- 
ing him on the various points of a con- 
stable’s duties—and presently, in a fort- 
night or three weeks from joining, he 
will be posted to one of the police-stations 
of his destined division. And that desti- 
nation affords a tolerable variety of choice. 
For the Metropolitan Police district 
embraces a circuit of fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross, excluding of course the 
City bounds, and extends to within three 
or four miles of St. Albans on the north and 
to the heaths of Surrey, about Chipstead, 
on the south ; while on the east it covers a 
considerable portion of Essex, and west- 
ward stretches as far as Staines Moor. 
And thus the future beat of the probationer 
may be among the palaces of Belgravia, 
or the slums of Whitechapel ; he may be 
introduced to the whirl and bustle of 
Piccadilly, or relegated to the seclusion of 
Perivale. 

When reported fit for duty the recruit 
becomes a full constable, and his constable’s 


pay begins. He has already been provided 
with his outfit, which consists of two 
complete suits of uniform, including great- 
coats and helmets; his boots, his water- 
proof cape, his armlet, his whistle, his 
lantern-guard and belt, with his redoutable 
truncheon. This last, by the way, is no 
longer carried in a sheath dependent from 
the belt, but in a pocket attached to the 
outer seam of the trousers. The biton 
itself is of altered form, and less massive 
than of old, but is equally formidable, and 
is made of the tough and closely-grained 
cocus wood. 

Thus equipped and ready for duty, the 
newly-made constable parades at a quarter 
to six one morning in the station-yard with 
the rest of the sub-division. The Inspector 
walks round and looks over the men, to see 
that uniform and general appearance are 
neat and tidy. The orders for the day are 
given, and information as to lost or stolen 
property, men or women wanted, and 
various matters as to which the constable 
is to keep his eyes open. Then away he 
marches with his section, headed by the 
sergeant, and tramps along till he reaches 
the beat assigned to him, when the con- 
stable who has been on duty all night 
gladly vacates his post in his favour. 

Then the constable begins to traverse 
his beat with measured tread: he is to 
walk at the rate of two miles and a half an 
hour, on the kerb side of the pavement ; 
not to loiter or gossip, but to give his at- 
tention to what goes on about him, and to 
keep his eye upon suspicious characters. 
His duties, stated generally, are—to pro- 
tect life and property; to apprehend 
criminals and suspected persons ; to take 
charge of persons injured or found in- 
sensible in the streets; to pick up stray 
children, and capture lost dogs. 

In all probability the morning round 
will be uneventful. The roysterers have 
gone home or been hauled away ; workmen 
are hurrying to their work ; the milkman is 
abroad with his melancholy cry; houses 
show signs of life ; early traders begin to 
open shop ; and the day gradually awakes, 
till by ten o’clock the bustle of the morn- 
ing is well over, and the neighbour- 
hood, if a suburban one, has assumed its 
customary calm. 

At ten o'clock, or soon after, comes 
the welcome tread of the relieving 
force, and our constable, having greeted 
the arrival of his successor, makes his way 
back to the station-house, and reports him- 
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As the station-house will probably be 
the young man’s home for the next few 
years, a short description of it will here 
be in place. It is probably a square, sub- 
stantial building, with a couple of project- 
ing wings to the rear, which enclose a 
paved yard. On one side of the public 
entrance is the charge-room, where persons 
arrested by the police are brought, and the 
charge against them entered by the In- 
spector. A desk for the latter occupies 
the centre, and at the end of the room is 
a little iron enclosure, where the assumed 
culprit is placed during the investigation. 
Out of the charge-room a passage leads to 
the cell, probably empty during’ the day- 
time, and scrubbed scrupulously clean ; 
but somewhat meagrely furnished with a 
low wooden divan round two of its sides, 
The rest of the ground-floor of the station- 
house is occupied by various offices, above 
which will probably be found the quarters 
of a couple of married Inspectors, as well 
as of a married constable, who acts as 
caretaker ; while a side door gives access to 
the constables’ quarters, which bear the 
name of section-houses. 

Clattering down the stone steps into 
the basement come twenty or thirty young 
constables just released from duty, and as 
joyfully conscious of the release as so many 
schoolboys. Coats, tunics, and helmets 
are hung up in the cloak-room ; soap- 
ing and splashing are going on in the 
lavatories. If a bath is desired, there are 
the baths with hot or cold water ad libitum. 
A glance into the kitchen reveals a glow- 
ing range, from which proceeds an appe- 
tising perfume of baked meats; the racks 
and dressers loaded with plates and dishes, 
and everything gives promise of an early 
and substantial dinner. 

True it is that this fair promise may be 
blighted — a sudden call of duty may 
demand the presence of every available 
man in the streets, and the dinner be 
left to spoil. But in the case we are 
now considering all goes well; the mess- 
room is presently occupied by a jolly sub- 
stantial party, and a good plain dinner 
is served piping hot. The manage- 
ment of all this is in the hands of the 
men themselves; they appoint a caterer 
and a cook, and the expenses are ap- 
portioned among them, while the plant of 
the kitchen and the mess-room are pro- 
vided out of the police funds. 

When the meal is over, uniforms are 
brushed and accoutrements polished in 
readiness for the afternoon parade at a 





quarter to two. The routine of the 
morning is gone through again, and the 
constable rejoins his beat, and has another 
four hours of its monotonous round, varied 
by an occasional visit from his sergeant or 
Inspector. At six o’clock comes the welcome 
relief, and the constable, off duty once 
more, has probably the evening before him 
for rest and relaxation. He has walked 
about twenty miles over the stones, and 
if his feet are not yet inured to the pave- 
ment, he will probably be tired and foot- 
sore. The recreation-room is open to him, 
furnished with chess and draughts and a 
small-sized billiard-table. The balls rattle 
merrily amid a cloud of tobacco - smoke. 
The young fellows, in loose coats or shirt 
sleeves, tall, well-made and limber, and full 
of fun and chaff, are hardly to be recognised 
as the stalwart, rigid-looking men in blue 
who daily and nightly patrol the streets. Or, 
for the more studiously inclined, there is 
the reading-room and library, and for the 
athletic there are single-sticks and boxing- 
gloves, and, at the river-side stations, there 
are police boats and rowing clubs to 
occupy the summer evenings. If the tyro 
prove of musical tastes, he will probably 
be enlisted in the divisional band, and will 
devote an hour or two to practice with his 
comrades. 

Next morning the constable parades at 
a quarter to ten, and his duty on his beat 
lasts till two. He goes on again at six in 
the evening and works his beat till ten. 
He will have less time on his hands this 
night, and will probably take a hasty snack 
and turn in, for he parades to-morrow at 
5.45. And so on, all over again, till a 
whole month has elapsed, when his ac- 
customed beat knows him no more for 
awhile. For he is now put upon night 
duty, and that, as may be imagined, causes 
a complete revolution in his mode of life. 

According to the rules of the service, one 
month’s day duty is succeeded by two 
months of night duty, and without doubt 
this last is the most trying and harassing 
part of the constable’s existence. Night 
duty is uniform. Eight consecutive hours 
of it, from ten p.m. to six am., make 
a heavy call upon the endurance of 
the novice, for there is no break in this 
long stretch of duty. From ten o'clock at 
night till six next morning the constable is 
on the march. The beats are differently 
arranged from those of the day service. 
They are shorter, necessarily, as a much 
larger number of men are on duty at night. 
Three-fifths of the whole force available 
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for street protection are thus employed. 
The other two-fifths are spread over what 
may be called the sixteen waking hours of 
the day in alternate watches of four hours 
each, so that only about one-fifth of the 
force is on duty at any one time during the 
day. Hence, the night-force is treble that 
of the day, and the beats are pro- 
portionately diminished ; but they have, of 
course, to be traversed all the more often. 
More frequent, too, are the visits of 
sergeants and Inspectors. 

Marching to his beat, then, the night 
policeman begins his round, taking the 
inner side of the pavement now, and throw- 
ing the light of his lantern upon the 
various premises he passes, if perchance 
he shall find door or window unsecured, or 
any lurking depredator hovering among 
the deep shadows of the night. As houses 
of entertainment close their doors, the 
streets in their neighbourhood become 
more noisy, and among the throng, most of 
whom are wending their way homewards, 
there are perhaps a few excited by drink, 
and quarrelsome in their cups, who fall to 
blows and menaces, when suddenly a 
crowd gathers about the combatants with 
cries and yells, and a regular disturbance 
is imminent. The appearance of the con- 
stable’s lamp in the distance is generally 
the signal for the friends of the combatants 
to hurry them off in rapid retreat; but 
sometimes they hold their ground, and 
even, perhaps, show fight against the con- 
stable himself. If the disorder increases, 
the constable calls assistance by blow- 
ing his whistle. Other policemen are 
soon on the scene, arrests are made of the 
chief disturbers of the peace, and they are 
hurried away to the police-station. If a 
man resists arrest, the constable is bound 
to overcome his resistance as tenderly as 
may be, but still to overpower him. 

The station-house is now in full tide of 
business, with gas -lights burning bright, 
and the staff within on the alert. The 
persons arrested are brought in and hurried 
into the little iron dock. The Inspector 
hears the charge, and if he entertains it, 
the prisoners are haled off to the celle, 
now beginning to be fully occupied. 

When our constable returns to his beat, 
the streets are probably deserted. A few 
homeless outcasts are lurking here and 
there, a footstep approaches now and then ; 
but otherwise there is nothing to attract 
attention but long rows of slumbering 
houses, with workshops, yards, and factories, 
over all which the policeman casts a watch- 





ful eye. But if the constable’s beat is in a 
more central part of the town, the bustle 
and turmoil of the streets will be much 
later in dying away. In the St. James’s 
and Holborn division, where pleasure- 
seekers of all sorts resort, and where much 
of the amusement and dissipation of the 
metropolis are concentrated, it may be 
imagined what a stir is created by the 
successive closing of all places of entertain- 
ment and refreshment, when, according to 
the computation of the police, a crowd of 
from twenty to fifty thousand people are 
gathered in a compass of no very creat 
extent radiating from Piccadilly Circus, 
with cabs and carriages dashing about in 
all directions ; while although a consider- 
able part of the crowd is only bent on 
reaching home as soon as possible, yet “a 
large proportion, chiefly young men, of all 
grades of society, remain to promenade,” 
and, as might be suspected, attract to the 
neighbourhood a gathering of the most un- 
happy and least estimable characters from 
all parts of the metropolis, 

If his lot be cast in this part of the 
town, the constable may expect to enjoy a 
lively time of it in the small hours of the 
morning. But perhaps his lot is preferable 
to that of one who has to patrol the more 
outlying suburbs of the metropolis, where 
stretches of gloomy waste intersect the 
newly-built houses, some unfinished and 
empty, the lurking-place of all kinds of 
queer characters, and where the beats are 
so extensive that the constable is at times 
isolated, and out of the reach of assistance. 
Preferable to such a beat is one in the very 
slums of the East End, although a dockside 
neighbourhood, where foreign sailors con- 
gregate, where quarrels are frequent, and 
knives are speedily drawn, has its own 
particular dangers. 

But wherever the constable may be 
posted, the night, though long, wili come to 
an end at last, and in the dusky glimmer 
of dawn, the tramp of the approaching relief 
comes as a joyful sound to the weary 
constable. Is he soaked and dripping 
with wet? Is he powdered with the rime 
and frost of a winter’s night? Anyhow, 
he looks forward with zest to the warmth 
and comfort of the section-house. His drip- 
ping garments are hung up in the drying- 
room, and, after a hasty supper, which some 
might call an early breakfast, he thankfully 
turns into the comfortable bed that awaits 
him. As the constables on night duty 
sleep in a separate section of the building 
from the day duty men, there is nothing to 
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disturb his slumbers, unless he receives an 
awakening summons from the Inspector to 
go to the police-court and give evidence 
about the disturbance of the previous 
night, and the case of those prisoners in 
the cells, for whom black Maria, otherwise 
the police-van, is waiting in the yard. 

The case in which he is concerned being 
disposed of, the constable’s time is his own. 
He may resume his interrupted slumbers if 
he likes and is wise, or he may go out and 
visit his friends, if he bas any near at hand, 
or he may smoke and doze over the mess- 
room fire, For him the midnight sun is 
shining at noon, and he must sleep when 
everybody else is astir. And so he makes 
his breakfast when other people are at tea. 
For there is ten o'clock at night always 
waiting for him; that steady, respectable 
hour, associated in other people’s minds 
with going early to bed, but tor him the 
ws of the arduous work of the 

ay. 

And then he is always liable to be 
warned for sudden duty in case of emer- 
gency. For in effect the night duty men 
are the reserve force of the police. Here 
are nearly five thousand men, sleeping and 
resting after the fatigue of a whole night 
in the streets; and nearly all these are 
available at the command of the Chief Com- 
missioner for repressing any riot or dis- 
turbance. It is a reserve that cannot be 
drawn upon ad libitum, because there is a 
limit to what men can do, deprived of 
sleep for a long succession of hours ; but as 
far as the men are concerned, such extra 
duty is taken cheerfully enough, as was 
shown during the pressure of the Trafalgar 
Square disturbances, 

So far we have accompanied our newly- 
fledged constable through a day and a 
night of his usual duty. Pursued further, 
the diary might become monotonous. So 
far we have dealt only with the constable 
on the beat and in his section-house. <A 
fair proportion of the force, it may be 
guessed, are married ; and as a rule there 
are no quarters provided for the married 
constables, He must hire a small house, 
or take lodgings, and the cost of such 
contrasts unpleasantly with the shilling a 
week lodging money deducted from his 
pay, which, in his bachelor days, provided 
him with so many advantages: his com- 
fortable quarters, a mess where his meals 
were served him at prime cost, recreation 
for his leisure hours, and the society of 
comrades bound together by a strong 
esprit de corps. For the young, un- 





married constable, his pay, beginning at 
twenty-four shillings a week, is ample 
enough. When he is married, his troubles 
begin. But, married or single, he may 
find encouragement in one of the con- 
ditions of his enrolment: “Every police- 
constable in the force may hope to rise by 
activity, intelligence, and good conduct to 
the superior stations,” 

The policeman’s daily round of duty, 
it may be noted, is somewhat modified if 
he happens to be posted in a rural district ; 
and a considerable tract of very genuine 
country is embraced within the six hundred 
and eighty-eight square miles which form 
the area of the Metropolitan Police District. 
In the country, day and night duty are 
alike of eight hours at a stretch ; and there 
are places where the constable can only 
get once round his beat in the time. 

We must not forget that, although the 
guardianship of the streets occupies the 
greater part of the force, yet that the 
police are employed in other numerous and 
varied duties. There is the regulation of 
the traffic, the service of the police-courts, 
where the police act as summoning officers. 
They attend coroners’ inquests, they form 
a cordon about fires, of which they gene- 
rally give the first effective alarm. Police- 
men distribute and collect the voting 
papers for elections of guardians. Is 
there a meeting of any kind about rates, 
taxes, or local affairs, you will find a 
policeman good-humouredly marshalling 
the crowd. At races, at fdtes, at all kinds 
of outside shows, at public solemnities and 
processions, what would become of our 
purses, nay, of the very coats and gowns 
on our backs, if the police were to fail to 
put in an appearance? How should we 
pass safely through the whirl of traffic at 
the crowded crossings but for the stalwart 
arm of the policeman, who clears a way 
for us through the waves and billows of 
horses and vehicles? And if, failing his 
care, we are knocked down and run over, 
who picks us up but the policeman, and 
carries us away to the hospital, and com- 
municates with our wondering friends # 

And in how many other ways is not 
the policeman active? The police, for 
instance, have the inspection of nearly a 
thousand common lodging-houses con- 
taining a floating population of thirty 
thousand souls. Public carriages are 
licensed and inspected ; in all, some fourteen 
thousand vehicles. The cabs of London, 
standing in close order as upon a cab rank, 
would form a line some forty-five miles in 
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length—while the cab-stands, where they 
should remain when unemployed, would 
stretch for about twenty-three miles, During 
the year 1887, over fifteen hundred new 
vehicles were inspected, licensed, and 
brought into use. Drivers and con- 
ductors of public vehicles are also under 
the control of the police, and form an 
army of upwards of twenty-seven thou- 
sand men, all of whom pass under 
notice as their licenses are granted, or 
renewed. Then there are the chimneys 
also to be watched, and offenders who make 
too much smoke to be pounced upon. The 
lost property left in cabs and public vehicles 
forms, too, a distinct department in Scot- 
land Yard ; and, as evidence of the careless- 
ness of the public and the honesty of 
drivers of cabs and conductors of omnibuses, 
it may be noted that more than twenty 
thousand articles of various kinds—from 
spectacle - cases to diamond necklaces— 
were deposited at Scotland Yard during the 
past year, and that the drivers and con- 
ductors who deposited the property were 
rewarded with close upon two thousand 
pounds, which was paid over by twelve 
thousand careless and fortunate owners. 
Nor is it merely perfunctory service that 
we get from our police. The roll of honour, 
each year, records meritorious services 
rendered, all in course of duty, but beyond 
anything that a mere obligatory routine 
could exact. Here are rescues from 
drowning ; lives saved from fire; runaway 
horses stopped at the risk of life and limb; 
mad. or savage dogs captured, or destroyed ; 
armed desperadoes seized and detained ; 
all the heroisms of civil life are here dis- 
played, and rewarded by an approving 
sentence from the Commissioner, or a few 
gracious words from Judge or Magistrate. 
Now and then some exceptional case of 
heroism reaches the public ear and arouses 
public sympathy, as when Police-con- 
stable Barker, at Finchley, detected and 
pursued two desperate ruffians, who were 
trying to break into a dwelling-house, 
following the men, till they finally beat 
him senseless and left him upon the rail- 
way line, where his leg was severed by a 
passing train. Barker got promotion and 
a pension, and seven hundred pounds con- 
tributed by a grateful public; and it is 
satisfactory to learn that he has regained 
his health after long suffering, and is able 
to follow a light employment. Many 
other instances of courage and devotion 
will occur to the mind as having occurred 
within recent years, some of which might 





well have been decorated with the cross 
“ for valour.” 

Another sympathetic function of the 
police—before casually alluded to—is the 
care of persons injured in the streets, or 
rendered helpless by sudden illness. And 
here it is satisfactory to find that instruc- 
tion in ambulance duties is now part of 
the course of training for candidates, that 
is to say, recruits on joining the Force. 
The instructors are the police surgeons, in 
a series of lectures, which are followed by 
practical demonstrations in all those ser- 
vices to the sufferers which are known as 
“ first aid.” 

And when we learn that during a single 
year as many as four thousand five hundred 
street accidents are reported by the police 
within the metropolitan area, and that 
five thousand five hundred persons were 
taken to hospital by the police during the 
same period, and that many lives have no 
doubt been saved by the readiness and 
skill of the police-constable who has come 
to their aid, we may judge of the im- 
portance of the services thus rendered to 
the public. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
STUDENT DAYS. 





THE “ fire-eating ” speeches, the restless 
energy, rapid movements, and distant 
journeys of the new Emperor William 
have only shown as yet his outside 
character, but very little of his private 
manners or of his settled policy. He is 
still an unknown quantity in the calcula- 
tions of Europe ; we cannot reckon on the 
unknown, or trust in the untried. Hence, 
perhaps, arise the fears with which he 
sometimes is regarded. But in _ his 
character I see no causes for misgivings, 
and I have watched him from a boy. 
During his school career he was a model 
of the studious German youth. He took 
his place as a common pupil in the public 
school at Cassel, and played and studied 
with the other scholars. At the final 
examination he was, indeed, only tenth on 
the list; but then he was two years 
younger than his mates, and was rightly 
considered to have done so well, that his 
tutor was immediately knighted. There 
is no cramming system in Germany ; he 
passed without aid or favour. ' 

At the University of Bonn I have sat on 
the same benches with him, and seen him, 
with his little note-book, writing down, 
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like a hard-worked reporter, nearly all the 
Professor uttered in his lectures on the 
great German authors, or on the genius of 
our own Shakespeare. The Prince was 
anxious also to study subjects not just then 
in the curriculum, and for these the Pro- 
fessors attended at his rooms, Day by 
day I have seen him riding out in the 
afternoon for exercise, dressed in his stiff 
military cap, and long boots, and simple 
blue jacket, as Hussar, and nodding 
courteously to all who greeted him. 
Day by day I have been with him in 
the swimming -baths in the Rhine, and 
seen him plunging off the spring - board 
with his cousin, the Prince of Meiningen, 
who accompanied him as adjutant. 
They would both spring fearlessly, head- 
foremost, from the highest point of the 
board, and plunge, and dive, and swim with 
great dexterity, sometimes swimming under 
the water the whole length of the bath ; 
sometimes watching others plunge or dive 
for things thrown in. I remember them 
joining in the half-pitying laugh which 
arose when an American (an ex-President’s 
son) who had brought an umbrella to 
the baths, and was whirling it round 
and round, let it slip into the Rhine! 
Many were glad of the mishap, and dived 
in glee to seek this new Nibelungen 
treasure. Even Prince William and his 
friends made some attempts; but all 
in vain, I fortunately had come fresh 
to the baths, and, diving, groped for 
the umbrella along the ground, for the 
dun waters of the Rhine exclude the light, 
till, exhausted, I had to emerge without 
the “gamp.” I had dived, perhaps, with 
an air of confidence, and I now perceived 
a grin of ridicule and disappointment in 
the bathers when my hands were seen 
without the “find.” But, in rising, still 
groping with my feet, I caught the 
leviathan between my toes, and I remem- 
ber the cheer of Princes and all as I held 
it aloft in the water and opened it out to 
the sun. 

Meiningen usually sprang immediately 
after the Prince, whom he had to protect 
from a crowd of irrepressible bathers, 
mostly English schoolboys, who kept 
hovering round the baths like long, bare- 
legged, shivering cranes, waiting, half- 
maliciously, for an opportunity to spring 
upon him in the stream. I have seen 
groups of these English fellows purposely 
plunge pell-mell after the Princes, some- 
times lighting on their heads in the 
water, and splashing them with the spray. 





Indeed, on one occasion I actually found 
myself unwittingly thus jumping on the 
head of the present Emperor, and was 
thrown on my back in the water by his 
rising up between my feet. But the En- 
glish boys took a special delight in pestering 
the Prince, not only in the baths, but in 
boating, on the promenade, and about the 
University and town. It is said that 
William does not like the English ; and, 
indeed, it is not surprising. 

Yet Prince William never showed any 
irritation at all this annoyance, which could 
certainly have been punished. He remained 
placid and indifferent to their personal 
insults, and, in the end, he outwearied his 
tormentors, and, by his continued gentle- 
ness, he actually won their hearts and 
turned them into admirers. 

By the Professors, however, the Prince 
was treated with an almost servile adula- 
tion, and he won their esteem and love. 
He had them all in turn to dinner at his 
rooms in a villa which overhung the 
Rhine, with the honeysuckle, clematis, and 
Virginia-creepers reaching over and down 
the garden walls almost to the water’s edge. 

The Queen sent him out from England a 
splendid boat, costing nearly two hundred 
pounds ; but he used it very little, and it 
generally lay moored by the bank be- 
neath his garden, idly rocking in the ripple 
of the Rhine. 

But he took part heartily in all the 
amusements common among German 
students, namely beer-drinking, duelling, 
torch-light processions, carriage-driving, 
bathing, and in winter, sledging. I do 
not think he ever fought a real duel ; but 
he mingled freely with the duellers, and in 
Kneipen (drinking bouts), and torch-light 
serenades, sipping and sitting with the 
sippers of light German beer till late into 
the night. 

In 1878, the sixtieth anniversary of 
the University of Bonn occurred. The 
anniversary of everything, the birthday of 
everybody, is made the occasion of a feast 
or holiday in Germany. A drinking bout, 
a torch-light serenade, or a driving round 
the town, are their usual manifestations. 
And at Bonn this day was celebrated with 
a royal pomp, in which the present 
Emperor took part. At dusk a thousand 
students met outside the town, and fell 
into marching order four abreast. In 
front of the procession rode five heralds, 
girt wav sword and helmet, and dressed 
in gorgeous array: top boots, white 
trousers, velvet coats, large velvet caps 
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with tall white feathers. These opened a 
way through the people-packed streets ; 
then came eight nobles with an emblazoned 
banner; and then the President of the 
Nobles’ Corps, in a carriage with four 
white, prancing steeds, with mounted 
escorts behind, and right and left of his 
carriage. The students in the Nobles’ 
Corps then marched four deep behind their 
President, each with his flaming torch. 
Foremost of these was the present Emperor, 
and by his side were his cousins, the Duke 
of Baden, the Prince of Meiningen, and 
the Duke of Oldenburg. All the students 
then came on in order of their corps, 
whilst those unattached to any corps took 
rank with their faculty — Theology, 
Medicine, Law, or Arts. Before each 
corps and faculty rode its representative 
and escorts, with gaudy banners and multi- 
coloured uniforms and horses caparisoned 
as if for Eastern Kings. 

This long procession of a thousand 
torches, with five bands of music, wound 
slowly through the streets to the house of 
the University Rector, which they rapidly 
surrounded, raising the while a threefold 
hurrah, The Rector came to the balcony 
and made a speech in clear, ringing tones, 
which fell out on the dim sea of human 
faces glimmering in the torch-light glare 
and hushed and silent as the night. The 
scene was indeed impressive, and not 
easily forgotten. All classes of the 
citizens were present there, and students 
from every province, the Imperial Prince, 
the proud aristocrats, the poorest students 
and city porters, all listening with sup- 
pressed enthusiasm to their intellectual 
head, who spoke the very spirit of the scene 
—for he rightly emphasized their common 
love of Emperor and Fatherland, and the 
unanimity of all to make and keep their 
country good and great. Suddenly around 
the Rector’s house arose a many coloured 
fleecy glow of Bengal lights, while all the 
throng commenced to sing the National 
Hymn. The procession then marched 
back through the town, and, in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom, surrounded 
the market-place in a single blazing line of 
torches. The centre of the square was 
cleared, and the command passed to all the 
students to meet in the Beethoven Hall in 
twenty minutes; then, at a given signal, 
Prince William hurled his torch high into 
the air, and, making a graceful curve, it 
fell right in the centre of the square. Then 
each student, grasping his flaming brand 
with both his hands, about a yard apart, 





shot it up with all his might, and for some 
minutes the midnight air was filled with 
darting fires, while a thousand voices sang 
the well-known students’ Latin song, 
“Gaudeamus igitur.” The street arabs 
were, meanwhile, rushing in to seize the 
brands for fire-wood ; but the policemen, 
ready with the hose, extinguished the 
torches. Great excitement and roars of 
laughter, however, were caused whenever 
an urchin tried to steal a torch, by the 
water-jet coming down full force, obliterat- 
ing thief and theft at ashot. Time after 
time a rush was made for the brands, but 
from every side the irresistible water- 
column shot instantly along, sweeping the 
pavement and driving the assailants to bay. 
I was beside the Prince and his companion 
throughout the scene, and nobody enjoyed 
it better than he. His face, like that of 
us all, was begrimed and black with the 
pitch and smoke, and all our clothes and 
the regulation “ white gloves” were stained 
with resin and tar. William always entered 
with great zest into such games and prac- 
tical jokes, and Jaughed heartily at the fun. 

In less than half-an-hour all the students 
had washed and dressed and met in the 
Beethoven Hall, which was crowded to the 
door ; the gallery being reserved for ladies. 
The Professors and Princes occupied the 
platform, and a hundred waiters ran hither 
and thither, serving the long table, with 
their steaming trays laden with amber- 
flowing beer, or with beef, bread, sauer- 
kraut, and mustard to supply the hungry 
men. Songs and speeches followed. Several 
of the Professors, the Prince, and the 
Presidents of corps, poured out their 
orations of loyalty to Kaiser, and country, 
and to the founders of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Bonn. The drinking lasted till 
day-break. Seven thousand two hundred 
glasses of beer were consumed that night in 
the Hall alone ! 
MEMORY. 
Past the old gateway of the childhood’s home, 

Down the steep path the childish footsteps trod, 
Past the pale snowdrops on the mother’s tomb, 

Through the old portal of the House of God; 
The Easter sunlight glittering fair and brave, 

ie panes that glow, the father’s name to 
Flinging bright colours on the columned nave, 

Where brother steps made echo once to mine; 
Standing, alone, beside the altar rail, 

Where we two knelt to breathe our marriage vow, 


Where the carved tablet near it tells the tale 
Of where that glad young bridegroom slumbers 





now ; 
And still, through Grief and Memory, Love and 


Oss, 
I heard the wild waves breaking by His Cross. 
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A TRIP IN A TRAWLER. 


To give my readers some idea how fish 
are caught; how the trawlers live; what 
they do and what they endure, I am 
going to take them with me for a trip 
in a Ramsgate trawler, and sail away into 
the wild North Sea. 

It was once observed by an ancient or a 
modern philosopher, it matters not which, 
that when people went to Rome they 
should do as the Romans do, Adapting 
this apothegm to the present case, I con- 
cluded that, as I was going among trawlers, 
it would be wise to adopt the costume and 
do as the trawlers did. Behold me, then, 
arrayed in the picturesque but rather cum- 
brous costume of a smacksman, consisting 
of a waterproof suit; a pair of fear-naught 
trousers; a rough pea-jacket; a pair of 
sea-boots; some warm woollen stockings, 
commonly called fleecy hosiery ; and other 
sundries. 

It was about eight o’clock on a fine 
morning, about the middle of December, 
that I found myself on board the ‘John 
and Nicholas,” fifty-three tons register, 
and numbered, let us say, R436. I had 
shipped as an extra hand, without share 
or pay ; but with permission to contribute 
my share towards the ordinary expenses 
of the craft. There was some difficulty 
about the latter part of the arrangement, 
both the skipper and the men raising 
strong objections to taking anything 
in the shape of remuneration. One of 
the men said, as I was going to work, 
“T didn’t ought to pay nauthin’ for my 
grub ;” and the skipper said, “if I liked 
to goo, I could goo, and welcome ; but he 
didn’t want me to pay nauthin’ for it.” 

But 1 refused to budge from my first 
stipulation, and sooner than disappoint 
me, they at length withdrew their objec- 
tion, and allowed me to do as I pro- 
posed. To enable me to don my 
nautical attire, I was introduced into 
the cabin, an apartment about sixteen feet 
long and six feet wide, narrowing off 
towards the stern, There was a stove for 
warmth and cooking, and on either side 
were four bunks, or sleeping places, and 
beneath were lockers, forming seats. 
commenced my operations by divesting 
myself of my shore-going toggery, with 
the exception of my underclothing, 
and then encased my lower spars in a 
pair of fleecy hosiery stockings; over 





these came the fear-naught trousers, and 
over these again a pair of stockings of the 
rib-and-furrow description. And then I 
commenced to defend my hull from cold 
and wet by a flannel shirt, a stout blue 
jersey, and a pea-jacket. My attire was 
completed by drawing on a pair of well- 
greased boots, reaching considerably above 
my knees, and finally I donned a yellow 
sou’-wester of the true trawler type. When 
I was fully attired I made my appear- 
ance on deck, and stated my intention of 
lending a hand; whereupon Bill, the 
cook-boy, began to snigger. But when I 
commenced to coil away the ropes, and 
put things straight, he opened his eyes 
and confided to the fourth hand the fact 
that he was “ jiggered ” if he didn’t think 
I should turn out to be a sell. 

It was close upon high water when we 
hauled up to the gates, and, as the wind 
was about west-south-west, and blew 
almosi directly into the harbour’s mouth, 
we were taken in tow by the harbour tug 
“ Aid,” and, when clear of the harbour, 
we set our jib and foresail, cast off 
the tow-rope, and sped on our course 
through the Old Cudd Channel. 

The day was fresh and clear; there was 
a spanking breeze, and the little hooker 
went bounding over the seas like a lap- 
wing. To me, after a long spell ashore, 
there was something exhilarating in find- 
ing myself once more on the broad ocean, 
with a tight little craft under me, and the 
blue sky above my head. The water 
foamed under her bows, and hissed under 
her quarters, as the ‘‘ John and Nicholas ” 
rose and fell on the following seas, speed- 
ing on past Broadstairs and the North 
Foreland out into the open sea. The 
breeze freshened as we drew out from the 
land. There was now as much wind as 
the gallant little craft could stagger on 
under ; but the skipper was evidently not 
fond of reefing, for he still carried on, not- 
withstanding that the lee-scuppers were 
considerably under water. 

And now let me pause to give a slight 
sketch of the skipper and his crew. In 
fisherman’s parlance a crew consists of a 
skipper, or first hand; a mate, or second 
hand ; third and fourth hands ; and a boy, 
who acts as cook. Simon Redwood, our 


I | skipper, was a round-faced little man, with 


a rather irritable cast of countenance, 
which was by no means a true index to his 
character, for, as I afterwards discovered, 
he was as kind-hearted a man as ever 
breathed ; and no man out of the port oi 
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Ramsgate was more respected by his 
owners or liked by his crew. 

The second hand was also a remarkable 
man. He was a tall, rather ungainly fellow, 
with a short body and very long legs, a 
florid complexion, and very sandy hair, 
and was known to his companions as 
“Ginger-top,” or “Billy Longshanks.” 
But though he was no beauty, he was as 
brave as a lion, and had been presented by 
the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society with a 
silver medal and two pounds for saving 
life at sea. The rest of the crew were of 
the ordinary type — strong, hardy, and 
brave. 

Trawlers work in shares, of which there 
are eight. The skipper takes a share and 
three-eighths, the second, third, and fourth 
hands take each a share and one-eighth, 
and the owner takes the rest. The cook- 
boy is usually an apprentice, and takes no 
share, but is clothed and fed, and has, when 
on shore, a shilling a day spending money. 

Shortly before sunset we arrived on the 
fishing ground, and preparations were now 
being made to shoot the trawl and com- 
mence operations. As the day waned, the 
breeze had fallen, and the night, though 
fresh and cold, was a beautiful one, As 
the sun touched the horizon, the sky was 
suffused with tints of the softest and most 
beautiful colours, while a host of prismatic 
clouds, gorgeously tinted, rose up, as it 
were, to escort the departing luminary to 
the verge of the horizon, where they left 
him to pursue his journey to the far west. 

Thus far, the aspect of a trawler’s life 
was rather an enviable one. There was 
plenty of good food, and by no means an 
inordinate quantity of work; but I was 
presently to see the business in a different 
aspect, The only drawback was that there 
was no opportunity of stretching one’s legs, 
and I fully realised the truth of the old 
adage, that a fisherman’s walk is two steps 
and overboard. But the situation was of my 
own choosing, and so what could not be 
cured had to be endured. One thing soon 
became evident, and that was, that if my 
trip did not prove an agreeable one, it 
would be the fault of the weather, and not 
of my companions, for a kinder, more 
civil jot of fellows I never met with. 

Before we proceed to shoot the trawl I 
must give some description of it. Itisa 
curious and rather complicated apparatus, 
but specially well adapted for the purpose 
for which it is used. The net is shaped 
like a pocket, and is from sixty to eighty 
feet long, tapering off to a point called the 





cod-end. It is open at the mouth from 
thirty to forty feet, by three deep. The 
upper part is stretched across a large beam 
or spar, thirty or forty feet long as the case 
may be, with two large iron heads, some- 
what of an oval shape, weighing between 
three and four hundred pounds, and causing 
the trawl to sink to the bottom, or rather to 
within three feet of it. To the lower half 
of the net is attached a thick ground rope, 
which is parcelled and served, and protects 
the net from the friction of the ground. 
The open space between the beam and the 
ground rope forms a trap, which, when the 
fish have entered, if the trawler is up to } 
his work, they cannot escape. The trawl 
is dragged along the ground by a rope or 
warp, attached by two bridles to the trawl 
beam, about sixty or seventy fathoms long, 
and travels with the tide, as fish all 
swim against it. On the ability of the 
fisherman depend not only the quantity but 
also the quality of the fish caught. If he 
sails too slowly the fish are likely to escape 
or avoid the net; if too fast, everything is 
swept on the cod-end and the fish are 
damaged or smothered. 

All being clear for shooting, the net was 
thrown overboard. The beam was swung 
round square with the stern, the warp paid 
out gradually, and the fishing commenced. 
Meantime the side lights were extinguished, 
and a white light was hoisted at the mast- 
head. As the trawl was not to be hauled till 
the morning, there was nothing more to do 
but to get our suppers and turnin. When 
the trawl is down the vessel requires no 
steering, but one hand remains on deck to 
keep a look-out. The watches are from 
six to twelve, and from that time to five 
or six in the morning, according to time, the 
trawl is hauled. The skipper and the cook 
keep no night-watches. As I was not to 
keep apy watch, and as the cabin was hot 
and stuffy, I drank my grog and went on 
deck to smoke my pipe. Gioger-top had the | 
watch, and as I found him an intelligent 
fellow I soon drew him on to a yarn. 

“Lots o’ smacks have been lost? Of 
course they have, sir. How can it be 
otherways? The chaps as sail in these 
timber ships never keeps no sort of a look- 
out. The best part of the night there’s 
nobody awake but the man at the wheel, 
and they go blunderin’ on and smashes into 
a fisherman, and never stops to see what's 
done or to pick up the drowning crew. 
You see, a smack, when she’s got her trawl 
down, is perfectly helpless—she can’t get 
out o’ the way. You may hail as much as 
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you like, but they’re into you before you 
can say Jack Robinson, and then it’s a bad 
look-out for the fisherman. When I was 
a young feller I had a narrow escape. I’d 
shipped aboard a smack sailing out o’ 
Grimsby. One night it was my watch; 
there was a fresh breeze and the night was 
dark. I was leaning against the pump, 
smoking. All of a sudden I thought I 
heard a noise coming from windward ; 
but I could see nothing. I felt sure it was 
the buzzing and roaring of water under a 
ship’s bows, and I put my head down the 
hatch and gave ’emacall. At the moment 
when I lifted my head a great lump of a 
brig, without the ghost of a bit o’ light, came 
tearing along straight for us. I hailed and 
shouted, and the other hands shouted too ; 
but the great brute slapped right into us. 
As she came rasping down upon us, I laid 
hold of her bob-stay, and clung on like 
grim death. There was two or three 
shrieks, and a tearing and rending of 
planks, and all was over, and the ‘ Flashing 
Spray’ went down with all hands but 
me.” 

“ Didn’t they heave-to and get out a 
boat ?” 

‘Not they! They never touched tack 
in sheet, but sailed on as if nothing had 
happened. I swung myself up, and laid 
hold of her martingale, and a minute or 
two afterwards over the top-gallant fore- 
castle and on to the deck. I begged and 
prayed of ’em to heave-to and get outa 
boat; but instead, they laid hold of me 
and tried to pitch me overboard ; and they 
would, too, if the mate hadn’t come to my 
rescue, But though he spoke pretty good 
English, and understood all I said, they 
wouldn’t start tack or sheet, and my poor 
mates was all drownded, without anybody 
trying to save ’em.” 

* And what was the end of it all?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing at all, sir. They treated me 
fairly well, and landed me at a place called 
Colberg. There was a good deal of talking, 
and I was took afore a court ; but I couldn’t 
understand a word o’ their lingo.” 

“But was there not any one who under- 
stood English ?” 

“There was a chap as they called a 
interpreter, and I told him my story ; and 
what he said to the gentlemen I couldn’t 
tell. All I know is that I was told it was 


all right, and that I was to be sent home 
in a ship loaded with salt, which was to 
sail in a few days. I was landed at Hull, 
and went to the Custom House and told 





my story, and it was all taken down in 
writin’ ; but as far as I knows of, nothing 
was ever done. But supposing there was, 
they couldn’t bring back the poor fellows 
as was drownded, and all because those 
blessed Norwegians don’t keep a look-cut 
as they ought to do,” 

“It’s very sad ; but surely this must be 
an exceptional case?” 

“Exceptionable! not a bit of it, sir. 
There’s lots o’ smacks as go to sea and is 
never heard of arterwards. Where do 
they go to? Why, lots o’ ’em’s run down, 
and nobody’s left to tell the tale of what 
became of ’em.” 

This was a pleasant story to be told just 
as I was going to turnin. Fancy, in the 
midst of a pleasant dream, being suddenly 
awakened by a crash, the sea coming 
pouring down the hatch, the fight with the 
water, and the ghastly agony of such a 
death! No doubt this was a disagreeable 
fantasy to go to sleep upon, and it was 
some time before I closed my eyes in 
slumber; but when I did, I slept like a 
top. 

At five o’clock I was roused from my 
slumbers by a “tapping at my chamber 
door,” and I jumped out of my berth and 
stood upon the cabin floor. In other 
words, the crew were ordered to turn out 
and heave the trawl up, and, as I had 
shipped as a working hand, I felt bound 
to turn out with the rest. 

It was many a long day since I had seen 
the day break at sea, and I rather 
anticipated a pleasant and picturesque 
sight ; but when I got on deck, the aspect 
of things was neither picturesque nor 
pleasant. It was blowing half a gale of 
wind, and the appearance of the sea and 
sky was wild and stormy. The first faint 
streaks of dawn were lighting the eastern 
horizon, throwing a weak, imperfect light 
on the angry sea. To windward there was 
a bank of black clouds, and masses of 
heavy scud flying overhead; but in the 
east there was a bit of clear-cut horizon 
separating sea and sky. There had been a 
heavy downpour of rain half an hour 
previously, and everything was wet and 
sloppy. 

The warp had been taken to the capstan, 
and the men were slowly heaving up the 
trawl—a long and toilsome operation. 
When the beam was raised to the level of 
the bulwarks, it was made fast, and the 
net hauled inboard, and the cod - end, 
which is securely tied with a piece of rope, 
was cast loose, and the fish came tumbling 
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out on the deck. There seemed a great 
mass of them, but the skipper’s opinion 
was that it was by no means a good haul. 
There was a considerable variety—soles, 
whiting, plaice, haddock, and cod-fish — 
besides a quantity of star and jelly-fish, 
which, with other rubbish, was pitched 
overboard. As soon as the trawl was got 
up, the cook went below to get the break- 
fast ready, and the rest commenced to sort 
and gut the fish. 

Meantime the daylight had been in- 
creasing, and after a while, in the east, 
there came a flush of crimson which 
deepened as the sun approached the verge 
of the horizon. Then, with a bound, the 
great luminary, like a fiery ball, rose out of 
the sea, and lit up the waves with broad 
dashes of molten gold. 

When the fish had been sorted and 
gutted they were washed and placed in 
trunks, and put below to drain previous to 
being iced and placed in pounds made on 
purpose. All these operations, on a cold 
December morning, with the temperature 
almost down to freezing-point, were not of 
the most agreeable description; but the 
men made light of them, saying they were 
nothing when you were used to them. 

By this time breakfast was ready, and I 
found a cup of hot coffee, plentifully 
flavoured with chicory, and some fried fish, 
very acceptable. The change of tempera- 
ture from the piercing cold of the deck to 
the roasting heat of the cabin, though at 
first pleasant enough, soon began to be 
disagreeable. No doubt my olfactory 
nerves are more fastidious than those of a 
North Sea trawler, but, at any rate, an 
atmosphere highly charged with the fumes 
of strong shag tobacco, coffee, and fried 
fish, combined with an occasional puff of 
smoke from the fire, is not altogether 
salubrious. “Use is second nature,” but 
Iam afraid it would take a long time to 
reconcile me to such a conglomeration of 
odours, It must not be imagined that I 
am charging the skipper and crew of the 
“John and Nicholas” with any want of 
cleanliness. On the contrary, everything 
on board, especially the cabin, was scru- 
pulously clean, and the men were not 
wanting in personal purification. Bat 
when you have to eat, and sleep, and cook 
in an apartment, at the widest part only 
six feet, and about sixteen feet long, it is 
not a matter of surprise that the atmogphere 
was not of the purest. 

When I got on deck the weather had 
not improved; the sky was hard and 





black, and the distant horizon indistinct 
and misty. Now and again, as we rose on 
the crest of a wave, we could catch a 
glimpse of othersmacks, or of a more distant 
ship, pitching and lurching in a way which 
gave us some idea of what would be our 
situation if we were compelled to luff to the 
wind, which we should have to do if Simon 
decided not to shoot the net. 

“ Well, Simon,” I said, when the old 
skipper came on deck, “what do you 
think of the weather ?” 

*Doan’t like the look o’ it at all, sir. 
We shall have a snorter before sun- 
down.” 

“Then I suppose you won’t shoot the 
trawl again to-day ?” 

"No, sir; if ¢ did, it’s most likely I 
should never see it again. No, sir, no; 
no shootin’ o’ trawls to-day. If the 
wind gets up more, I shall reef down and 
heave-to.” 

As the morning progressed, the wind 
increased and drew more to the northward, 
and sail was shortened till we were under 
close-reefed mainsail and foresail. This 
would have been heaving-to, had not the 
skipper kept her off the wind a little, in 
order to force her through the water. The 
great danger in keeping her off the wind 
was that of seas coming on board; but as 
yet the sea was not sufficiently rough to 
make this hazardous, and, as the little 
craft was light and buoyant, the chance 
of having the deck swept was remote, and 
so the day passed. 

All night long it blew great guns, with 
frequent squalls of hail and snow; but at 
sunrise it was clear and bright, but pierc- 
ingly cold. In my time I had seen some 
bad weather on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
but this gale in the North Sea beatit. The 
hailand sleet were worse than anything I had 
previously seen; it cut the skin, and made it 
bleed, and it was with difficulty that we could 
keep up the circulation ; and the sails and 
gear were covered with snow and sleet. 
As the day progressed, the gale increased in 
violence, and as night approached a wild 
scene lay around us. The sea resembled a 
chaos of waters ; the portions of the rolling 
seas that were not white with foam looked 
green and angry ; the clouds, great masses 
of driving scud, now and again hid the 
sinking sun, and the gale seemed fast 
coming to its height. 

And now came an incident that touched 
me more than anything I had ever previously 
witnessed. As we rose on the top of a 
huge billow, a large brig, which was lying- 
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to about a mile to leeward, rose with us. 
She had all along been making very bad 
weather of it, and several times we had 
seen heavy seas sweep her deck in a 
manner that was highly dangerous. Now, 
suddenly, she gave a great plunge, and dis- 
appeared altogether. As I saw the wave 
roll over her, l uttered acry. The skipper, 
with the true instincts of a seaman, ordered 
the helm to be put up, eased off the main- 
sheet, and ran down to leeward in the hope 
of picking up some of the crew. But 
though within ten minutes of her sinking, 
we passed over the very spot where she 
disappeared, not a trace of her or her crew 
could be seen. As to the cause of this awful 
catastrophe, we could not even guess at it. 

The sun went down in a misty haze, 
and night once more closed around us, It 
was pitch-dark, and but for the side-lights 
we could not have seen an inch beyond our 
noses, It was an anxious and a dreadful 
night ; the wind howled and shrieked so 
loudly, and the sea was lashed into such 
indescribable fury, that the thought of 
turning in and going to sleep was out of 
the question. The snow and sleet were 
descending in blinding masses, and the 
temperature was considerably below 
freezing-point, but still most of us kept 
the deck, only going below occasionally to 
get our blood thawed by a warm at the 
fire. So the dreary hours passed. Every- 
thing was closely battened down, for, 
though the little craft rose like a duck 
over the billows, every now and again she 
shipped a heavy sea which almost swamped 
her, drenching all hands to the skin, and 
flooding the deck right aft to the taffrail. 

When daylight broke, the prospect was 
by no means a cheering one. The whole 
face of the ocean was one mass of tossing 
water, and the heavens were black with 
clouds. There was no sign of the gale 
abating. The men’s faces were blue and 
pinched, and though I had on thick 
mittens, my fingers were almost frozen 
with the cold. The keen, northerly air 
produced a corresponding effect on our 
appetites, and the cook-boy, who had slept 
through all the turmoil of the night, was 
roused out to get the kettle to boil and 
make some coffee. Good, hot coffee will 
put life into a man on the coldest day that 
ever came out of the heavens—it is better 
than all the rum and whiskey that was 
ever distilled, and we found it so. The 
breakfast was not of a very recherché 
description, but I never enjoyed a meal 
more in my life, 





Throughout the morning the gale con- 
tinued, with occasional storms of hail, 
snow, and sleet ; but towards noon 
the sky began to break and the gale to 
moderate. 

“Well,” I said to the skipper, “you 
said we were going to have a snorter, and 
you were quite right ; but I think we’ve 
seen the worst of it.” 

“Yes, sir; but don’t make sure as 
we've seen the last of it. We shall have 
another puff before we’re done with it.” 

And the skipper was right. Just before 
sundown a huge mist, capped with black 
clouds, came driving towards us, extending 
over the whole of the eastern part of the 
horizon, while the sun was shining brightly 
in the opposite part of the heavens, It 
came upon us at once as with a blast and 
a shower of hail and rain, which almost 
took our breath away, and forced the har- 


| diest of the crew to turn his back to 


it. The little craft paid off from the wind 
and ran on for some time before it, tearing 
through the water like a racehorse. It 
was the last dying effort, and by nine 
o’clock the wind moderated, the sky began 
to clear to windward, and before midnight 
the moon was shining on an almost placid 
sea. I slept soundly all through that night, 
and when I awoke the wind had dropped, 
and it was almost calm. 

It was Sunday morning, and Sunday 
on board the “John and Nicholas” 
was a day of rest. A good many 
trawlers pay no attention to Sunday at 
sea ; but my old skipper said : 

“‘ Nobody never got nauthin’ by trawling 
on a Sunday.” 

We had a quiet and happy day, though 
no bells were tolling ; though we did not 
array ourselves in purple and fine linen, 
and there was no church to go to; yet the 
blue sky above and the peaceful ocean 
beneath formed one great temple, where 
“the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth forth His handi- 
work.” The men seemed to think that 
cleanliness was not only next to, but 
before godliness, so that all had a good 
clean and made everything shipshape, and 
then sat down to read their Bibles. In the 
afternoon I read them the Litany, and after 
that the men smoked their pipes and sang 
some hymns. The shades of evening closed 
upon us; the sun sank in the west; the 
soft rose tints faded into grey, and night 
and silence fell upon us. 

For three more days we prosecuted our 
fishing with very good success, and then, 
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as the wind was still easterly, we made 
sail for Ramsgate. It does not follow that 
because a smack hails from a port, she 
always returns to it to sell her fish. 
Ramsgate smacks, as often as not, land 
the fish at Lowestoft or Ostend, according 
to the direction in which the wind blows. 

But we were not destined to reach our 
port as soon as we expected, for the wind 
dropped and a thick fog came on, and we 
lay for some hours with her head boxing 
about all round the compass. Towards night 
a moderate breeze sprang up ; the fog, how- 
ever, continued as thick as ever, and we 
could not see the vessel’s length before us. 
The fog-horn was sounded continually. 
This state of things continued through the 
night, with a light air from the westward, 
literally feeling our way along. But the 
skipper kept the lead going and was well 
satisfied as to the course he was taking. 
Just before daylight an incident happened 
which might have cut short our trip. 
Suddenly the look-out forward sang out in 
a tone that showed there was no time to 
be lost: “Hard up! Hard up!” and the 
next instant a great ship loomed up out of 
the fog, coming directly down upon us. 
She luffed at the same moment, and when 
we passed one another you could have 
thrown a biscuit on board of her. If the 
look-out had not sung out the instant he 
did, the “John and Nicholas” would have 
been reported missing, and this paper 
would not have been written. Half an 
hour after this we made the Galloper Light, 
the wind increased, the fog dispersed, and 
before twelve o'clock we were safe in 
Ramsgate harbour. 

Let no one imagine that I have exagge- 
rated, or that the weather we experiencea is 
at all exceptional in the North Sea. On the 
contrary, I am told that, with the excep- 
tion of the gale, the weather, for the time 
of year, was remarkably fine. Ramsgate 
never looked so inviting as it did as I 
landed on the cross wall on that particular 
December day, and certainly I never knew 
the luxury of a good smart walk till I had 
been cooped up for nine days in a Ramsgate 
trawler, where peregrination was an im- 
possibility. 

If I have interested the reader in the 
occupation of a body of men, of whose 
common life I have attempted to give a 
rather feeble sketch, I shall be satisfied. 
Trawlers are not men of culture or educa- 
tion, but they are manly, generous, and 
brave, and well skilled in their craft. Of 
the succour they have rendered to ships in 





distress, and the crews they have rescued 
from a watery grave, I will say nothing 
now, except that there are many men living 
who have reason to bless, and, as long ag 
they live, will never forget, the gallantry 
and daring of our North Sea smacksmen. 


THE MATES OF JACKASS GULLY. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 
CHAPTER I, 


It was so very usual for the ordinary 
routine of the camp at Jackass Gully to 
be disturbed by the sudden outburst of 
tumult and strife, that it was barely con- 
sidered among the miners as cause enough 
for immediate cessation of labour. 

In fact, in the undeviating philosophy 
of the Victorian mining camp, fighting 
was regarded as such an undoubted pre- 
rogative of sentient humanity, that any 
eccentric member of the community who 
did not fight was considered to be wanting 
in one of the finest attributes of humanity. 

But when the celebrated fight between 
Ballarat Joe and “ Poggy” Scott took 
place, Jackass Gully threw off for the 
time being its usual apathy, and rushed 
by unanimous accord to participate in the 
novel sight afforded by those two friends 
and companions lustily hammering away 
at one another. For the two men had 
been ‘‘ mates” ever since Jackass Gully, 
two years back, had been evolved from 
the primitive bush. 

Indeed, in the mining camp the friend- 
ship existing between Ballarat Joe and 
“ Poggy” Scott had been regarded as 
quite idyllic, and though neither the one 
nor the other of the two friends could be 
fairly said to have anything poetic about 
him, the unique fact of their having 
worked together for a period of two years 
without having come to blows, was quite 
sufficient to fix them on the horizon of 
Jackass Gully as stars of no mean 
magnitude. 

The cause of the quarrel between the 
two friends—and alas! of the fight that 
subsequently ensued—was found to be, on 
enquiry, of such a ridiculous nature as to 
lend a certain sense of humour to the 
proceedings. Bearing out the truth of an 
old adage, it transpired that a woman was 
the main cause of the trouble. 

Ballarat—as he was more colloquially 
called-—was known throughout the Camp 
as a misogynist of the deepest dye. At 
the mere mention of the gentler sex he 
would exhibit signs of impatience and 
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anger, and growl anathemas against all 
womankind, Current opinion in Jackass 
Gully hinted that his experience of the 
sex had been anything but pleasant, a 
theory which certain hints he let drop, 
from time to time, seemed to corroborate. 

But “ Poggy” Scott—why “ Poggy” no 
one knew — younger than his mate by 
several years, held no such pessimist 
views, and not regarding the connection 
with eyes of saddened experience as did 
Ballarat, was wont to find a certain charm 
in the contemplation and society of such 
of the gentler sex as had found their way 
to the seclusion of Jackass Gully. 

These youthful proclivities of his mate 
had long been viewed with much dis- 
favour by the misogynistic Ballarat, and 
the fact of his partner’s showing some- 
thing more than a passing fancy for the 
bold-faced barmaid of the ‘' Melbourne 
Arms” served to stir into active life his 
slumbering anger. 

With that directness of action and ad- 
dress which characterises colonial digging 
humanity, the outraged Ballarat took early 
occasion to remonstrate with “ Poggy.” 

His denunciation took a form energetic 
if not elegant. 

“Look you here. This ’ere fandanderin’ 
round won’t suit me,” he growled, bringing 
his fist down on the rude table at which 
they sat. ‘He ain’t no mate of mine as 
goes messin’ round with a lot of wimmen. 
Them’s things as you and me have got to 
leave alone. Darn all petticuts, say I. 
The man as chooses them has got to leave 
me, mate or no mate. So I tell you, once 
and for all, slide up on that there game, 
or you and me’s got to part. Why; 
you'll be wanting to bring that there 
girl here next, darn my hide if you 
won’t””——and in just indignation and 
scorn the speaker lost the thread of his 
discourse in a torrent of vituperation. 

It was somewhat unfortunate for the 
effect of Ballarat’s denunciation, that the 
two men had been drinking heavily during 
the evening. It was unfortunate, because 
Poggy, instead of receiving his friend’s 
admonition with his customary meekness, 
answered in a spirit not calculated to soothe 
his companion’s anger. Hot words ensued, 
and hotter recrimination, and before five 
minutes had elapsed the two men, amicable 
companions for so long, were locked together 
in a desperate struggle. 

The immediate result of the rupture 
between the two friends was a_ total 
separation, and, after the fight, Poggy 





turned out of the hut the two had shared 
in common, and furthermore, to mark the 
event, pegged out a new claim. 

It may be imagined at a superficial 
glance that the auburn-bearded worthy 
was exhibiting a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice in this depriving himself of a half 
share in the claim which they were working 
together. But this was not exactly the 
case, as the claim up to the time of the 
memorable fight had not proved a payable 
one, and was looked upon by both as any- 
thing but an El Dorado. However, be 
that as it may, Poggy pegged out afresh a 
claim that had been abandoned, and in 
point of fact separated himself entirely 
trom his former companion. 

His predilection for the massive Abigail, 
who had been the immediate cause of the 
rupture, received shortly afterwards an un- 
timely blow, for that damsel one morning 
was found to have absconded during the 
night with a kindred masculine spirit, in 
company with two of the camp-horses and 
the contents of the public-house till. 

Whether it was this unexpected dénoue- 
ment, whether it was that his feelings had 
been really interested in the enterprising 
barmaid, or whether it was that he re- 
gretted his recent rupture with his former 
ally, it was noticed throughout the camp 
that Poggy went about his daily work in 
a spirit of sadness and depression, and 
showed every sign of what in early 
Australian mining phraseology was known 
as “‘ being under the mullock.” 


CHAPTER II, 


THINGS were in this state, and Jackass 
Gully was each day looking forward with 
anticipation for further developements in 
connection with the two quondam friends, 
when an event occurred which for the time 
absorbed the interest of the whole camp. 

That unfortunate young miner, Poggy 
Smith, whilst at work one morning, using 
his pick with youthful vigour, met with a 
dire accident. The point of the pick, 
striking against a buried piece of ironstone, 
glanced off and entered the fleshy part of 
his leg, severing one of the large arteries. 
It was unfortunate for the young man that 
he did not at first fully comprehend the 
serious nature of the wound, and that he 
foolishly tried to make his way to his hut 
without first endeavouring to stop the 
flow of blood, for before he had gone many 
paces he fell with a dull groan, and lay 
helplessly bleeding, and powerless to move. 

When, at last, his groans attracted 
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the attention of those not far distant, it 
was hardly noticed that the belligerent 
Ballarat was one of the first on the scene 
of the accident, and that he did a great 
deal—though in a half-reluctant way—to 
tend the injured man. It was not noticed 
at the time, because later on when Poggy 
had been carried into his new quarters, 
and his leg had been roughly bound up to 
stop the bleeding, Ballarat withdrew to 
his own hut, and was content to let others 
expend their energies in attending to the 
injured man. 

It was Ballarat, however, who subse- 
quently made his appearance leading a horse 
saddled and bridled, and rubbing his nose 
feebly remarked: “I thought of goin’ for 
the doctor.” It was not noticed at the 
time that nobody had suggested such a 
proceeding—that it emanated entirely 
from Ballarat himself; but it was a matter 
of some remark to the others that he put 
spurs to his horse, and rode off over the 
rough ground at a break-neck gallop that 
was by no means safe for horse or rider. 

However, that he carried out his mission 
safely, events proved ; for in less time than 
could have been expected, he was seen 
galloping back in company with the doctor. 
His duty ended thus far, he hung furtively 
about the hut where Poggy lay, and finally 
retired to his own quarters. 

When it became known shortly after- 
wards that the injury the young man had 
received was not very great, public excite- 
ment calmed down ; and when the doctor, 
after bandaging the wounded limb, left the 
camp to return home, the ordinary routine 
of work was resumed by all hands, 

In fact, it was not until two days after- 
wards, when on the doctor’s second visit, he 
found his patieat terribly weak and ex- 
hausted through loss of blood, that the 
general interest was fully aroused. It was 
found that the bandages had become dis- 
placed, and that the wounded man had 
been bleeding afresh as he lay in his bunk. 
Oo the grimy amateur nurses who had 
attended on Poggy, the doctor turned the 
vials of his wrath with a directness of 
epithet that stooped to no evasion. 

‘‘You thick-headed lot of murderers,” 
he exclaimed fiercely, ‘ you’d let a man 
bleed to death before you'd lend a helping 
hand. You're killing him amongst you. 
Clear out, every mother’s son of you ; there 
isn’ta man herel’d trust the life of acat with.” 

In what manner and by what means 
Ballarat was subsequently established as 
sole nurse to his former companion, he 





himself took occasion to explain somewhat 
sheepishly to Poggy, when that worthy in 
course of time recovered. 

“You see,” he said, carefully looking 
the other way and passing his hand doubt- 
fully across his brow, as was his wont 
when labouring under temporary embar- 
rassment, ‘you see, when the doctor was 
so mighty rough on the boys, and I bein’ 
about — haphazard, so to speak —loafin’ 
round quite unbeknowin’, he says to me 
the doctor does, ‘I wants you,’ and I goes 
in; and he ses: ‘Are you a murderer?’ 
And I ses, ‘I don’t run much on that there 
line.’ ‘Then look arter this ’ere man,’ ses 
he, and of course I had to, him sayin’ so. 
Not as I wanted to, mind you,” he ex- 
plained with some vagueness, breaking off 
and looking straight over his companion’s 
head, “only me loafing round, I was put 
there. So when the doctor ses: ‘ You’ve 
got to watch him, and see as he’s attended 
to,’ I ses: ‘Doctor, him and me don’t hit 
it, him being young and foolish and given 
to fandanderin’.’ ‘ Are you mates?’ he ses; 
and I ses: ‘We are and we are not,’ 
‘Then, if you are,’ he ses, ‘shet your 
mouth.’ So I stays there unwillin’ like ; 
and you being so bad I had to look arter 
you. And when the doctor comes agen,” 
continued Ballarat, with still more painful 
embarrassment, shifting his glance to the 
open door of the hut, “and he ses as how 
you was sinkin’ from loss of blood, I ses— 
thinkin’ of other things all the time— If 
as how it’s blood he wants, he can have 
some of mine.’ There ain’t nothing in 
that,” he exclaimed hastily, with mo- 
mentary fierceness. ‘‘ Blood’s pretty cheap 
with me; I don’t think nothin’ of it. 
Maybe I give a pint here and a pint there 
to anybody as asked. I’ve had it come 
from my nose,” he continued reflectively, 
“and not thought nothing of it. So knowin’ 
it wasn’t no good to me—me having too 
much—I ses you can have some; and the 
doctor gives me a jab there,” pointing to 
his arm, “and runs it into you. He ses: 
‘That'll save his life;’ but I ses: ‘ That 
ain’t nothing to me.’ The being here un- 
beknowin’ and having too much and 
wantin’ to get rid of some, that’s what 
does it. ’Cos blood’s pretty cheap with me, 
and I don’t mind spreadin’ it round a bit. 
It does a cove good. I always feel ¥ 

But the course of his embarrassed narra- 
tive was cut short at this point by an 
impetuous movement on the part of his 
companion. 

“Old man !” said Poggy, rising from his 
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bunk and gripping the hands of his com- 
panion in both his, “I know what you 
mean. You've been looking after your 
old mate, that’s what it is. You’ve been 
looking after me ever since that there pick 
drove a hole inter me. You've given your 
blood for me when I was that weak I 
couldn’t have lifted a shovelful of mullock 
to save my life. Give us your fist, mate. 
I knowed you was good colour right 
through. I ain’t much at yabberin’ big, 
but you’ve done what I won’t forget--——” 

‘Tt was just chance like,” answered 
Ballarat, still very much embarrassed. 
‘Is wasn’t nothing as I wouldn’t do for 
anybody, mind ye. ‘Taint likely I'd do 
anything much for a fandanderin’ cove 
like you, as I’d had a barney with a week 
afore. ’Taiu’t likeiy;” and with an as- 
sumption of great disdain he pulled a twist 
of tobacco from his pocket, and cutting off 
a large lump, thrust it into his mouth. 

However, despite Ballarat’s repudiation 
of all softer feelings in connection with the 
act of friendship he had extended to 
Poggy, the immediate result was—as might 
be anticipated—a complete return to their 
old condition of comradeship and amity. 
It was plain to see that it was simply 
a characteristic dread of ridicule that made 
Ballarat repudiate all finer feelings in his 
late course of action. 

Jackass Gully, as a rule, was not inclined 
to sentimentalism in any shape or form 
whatsoever, and, indeed, was wont to 
regard somewhat hilariously any line of 
conduct not strictly practical and matter- 
of-fact, as demonstrating culpable weakness 
and want of character in the actor. 

It was this, perhaps, that made Ballarat 
| strenuously deny any ulterior motive in 
Y his act of devotion; but that his denials 
were superficial his subsequent conduct 
proved, for he continued to tend his friend, 
and do all the harder work of their modest 
household. 

And so things went on for some time, 
until Poggy’s hurt was quite healed, and 
he was able to resume work as usual. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next developement in connection 
with the reunited partners was of a totally 
unexpected character as far as they, and, 
in fact, the whole’ of the mining com- 
munity of Jackass Gully, were concerned. 

It took the strange form of a sudden 
access of good fortune. 

Their joint claim, which they had 
worked at long and unprofitably, suddenly 





turned out one of the richest on the field. 
Gold, that had been all along so scarce as 
hardly to pay for working, suddenly be- 
came plentiful, and the richness of the 
finds became at once the popular subject 
of interest and envy throughout the camp. 

Under these circumstances, the tie that 
united the two friends seemed to 
become strengthened. There never had 
been such idyllic friendship in Jackass 
Gully. It was at once the admiration 
and surprise of the entire camp, until the 
accident that overtook Ballarat finally put 
an end to it at once and for ever. 

It was the characteristic carelessness of 
the man that led to the misfortune which 
brought about the final breaking-up of this 
long-continued friendship. A legal for- 
mality, in regard to the lease of the claim, 
necessitated a visit to the nearest town- 
ship by one of the owners. Ballarat 
was saddling his horse preparatory 
to making the short journey, when his 
pipe accidentally fell from his mouth 
on to the ground near his horse’s 
hind legs. Stooping to pick it up with an 
unconcern born of unreasoning reckless- 
ness, he received a frightful kick from the 
unshod hoofs of the animal. 

It was a mortal injury, and the man 
never recovered from it. 

Poggy carried him into their hut; but 
even he knew that there would be no 
healing from so deadly a blow. 

“T’m on the granite at last, mate,” 
groaned Ballarat, pressing his companion’s 
hand feebly as he lay supported by him. 
“‘ T’ve panned out the last dish. There ain’t 
no more wash-dirt in this ’ere claim.” 

“Don’t say that. You ain’t hurt so 
much as that,” said Poggy, with an un- 
wonted tremor in his voice. 

“Ay, mate; my tally’s got the Slast 
notch. There won’t be no more business 
transacted. That there hoss has settled it 
this time. We were doin’ very well to- 
gether, too, Poggy, meand you. But you'll 
have to do without me now. We were good 
mates until you went fandanderin’ round 
among the wimmin—though you being 
young, didn’t know no better, o’ course. 
I was sorry I got my back up and went 
for fightin’. It was a bit mean, me being 
the oldest; but Lor! a little blood does 
no harm.” 

‘‘Tt was me, Ballarat, as did it,” ex- 
claimed Poggy brokenly. 

“No, it was me, mate, as turned rusty. 
Maybe I was mad with you for goin 
fandanderin’ round, and maybe I had 
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a bit of a fancy for you, secret like. 
But there—it’s too late for that now. 
Listen here, mate. I ain’t goin’ to stop 
here much longer. This ‘ere old karkis 
has pretty nigh finished its jiggerin’, and 
it’s got to be put out of the way. Gimme 
a drink of water,” he continued feebly ; 
“my mobuth’s got fire in it, and I want to 
tell you something afore I croak.” 

What the injured man had it in his 
mind to impart, Poggy alone exactly knew, 
though subsequent developements went in 
a great measure to show what it in effect 
was. But to sympathising Jackass Gully, 
crowding round the doorless entrance of 
the hut, the low words of the injured man 
were inaudible. 

There was something in the spectacle 
of Ballarat, lying in the arms of his 
partner and whispering feverishly in his 
ear, that seemed to keep the crowd—rough 
and unrefined as it was—at an orderly 
distance. There was a hush, too, among 
the congregated miners, and a respectful 
silence, only broken by the whispered 
enquiry of some new-comer as to the cause 
of the accident. That was maintained 
until the injured man turned in his friend’s 
arms and said : 

“Let me see the boys before I go. 
Maybe they might want to give me a word 
before it’s all over. I’ve put up my last 
ante, boys,” he exclaimed, with a weak 
attempt at pleasantry that was pathetic in 
its way. ‘The pool's scooped, and this 
here hand’s got to pass. ‘Taint nothing 
when you're used to it, I expect; but it’s 
pretty hard when it comes to the finishin’ 
bust. But 1 want to tell you all, so’s to 
make you witnesses, that I give my share 
of the claim to Poggy here. He knows 
what to do with it. It’s panning out rich, 
and gold’s plentiful. I make it over to 
Poggy ’cos he knows what to do with it. 
Well, good-bye, boys ; this here discoursin’s 
gettin’ pretty nigh over.” 

He spoke with the utmost difficulty, and 
stopped many times to collect his wander- 
ing ideas. But once again he aroused 
himself and said, ‘‘ Good-bye, boys ;” and 
then sank back exhausted. The sympa- 
thising miners waited silently with a 
certain newly-awakened feeling of com- 
passion, but the injured man lay breathing 
heavily on his companion’s shoulder. Then 
one of the crowd stepped up to him, and 
silently took his hand and shook it, 
Following his example the others, one by 
one, did the same, and then silently formed 
a ring round the bunk. Ballarat was 





evidently not conscious of what they did, 
but lay gazing blankly at the bark roof, 
till all at once a few words broke from his 
lips. “Blood being cheap with me, me 
havin’ too much of it,” he muttered, “ it 
weren't nothing but what I wouldn't do 
for anybody. Poggy, Poggy-—-—-” and 
then, with his companion’s name on his 
lips, a rattle sounded in poor Ballarat’s 
throat, and his injuries had found healing. 

There could be no manner of doubt but 
that Poggy felt his partner's untimely 
death keenly, though he was not 
particularly demonstrative in his grief. 
In the ethics of Jackass Gully, and 
throughout Australian mining circles 
generally, demonstration was regarded 
with the same distrust as sentimentalism ; 
indulgence in either was looked upon as 
arguing a certain want of fortitude and 
manliness. 

If this was the cause of Poggy’s outward 
stoicism or no, certain it is that he showed 
few signs of deep sorrow. When Ballarat 
was buried, however, he so far departed 
from his usual method as to indulge in a 
kind of extempore funeral oration, ad- 
dressed to the attendant diggers who had 
come to assist at the ceremony. He him- 
self had prepared the grave, and addressed 
the crowd spade in hand. 

‘He was a good mate was Ballarat,” 
he observed, gazing reflectively at the 
shallow excavation ; “and me and him 
was partners for nigh on three years. I 
don’t ax for a better one nohow. He’s 
gone now ; and here am [I left to work the 
claim alone. Now I put it to you, boys, 
when a mate like him goes and turns up, 
an’ axes you when he’s a-dying to do a 
thing, if ye ain’t got to do it? Ballarat 
give his blood freely for me, and when he 
was a-dying he says to me: ‘ There’s some- 
thing I want you to do.’ Now, lads,” con- 
tinued Poggy, looking somewhat troubled, 
“T’ve got to do it—that’s only straight. I’m 
going away for a spell to do it, and so I 
want you to look after my claim when I’m 
away. I’m coming back soon as ever it’s 
over, and I want you to see that nobody 
jumps the claim or gets working it. Bal- 
larat saved my life, and I’ve got to do wot 
he axed.” 

Without further enlightening his inte- 
rested audience, Poggy stoically proceeded 
to fill the grave, and when he had 
completed the task, shouldered his pick 
and shovel, and retired to his hut. Early 
next morning, without further parley, he 
quietly left the camp on horseback, and 
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took the track across the hills that was the 
sole high-road to Melbourne. 


CHAPTER IV, 


DuRInG Poggy’s absence, speculation was 
rife in Jackass Gully as to the nature of 
his mission; but nothing transpired to 
throw any light on the subject, until, in the 
course of the next fortnight, he returned. 
During his absence, by tacit consent, his 
claim was not jumped, or in any way 
interfered with ; Jackass Gully was unani- 
mous in considering it as a sacred trust left 
in its hands by the absent man. 

At the close of the fortnight Poggy 
returned, but not alone. 

He drove up to the camp in a ricketty 
spring-cart. Alongside him sat a woman, 
and indistinctly seen above the projecting 
sides of the cart were so many small heads, 
that the arithmetical proficiency of the 
entire camp was almost at a loss to arrive 
at a proper estimate of the number. 

It was plain to those who watched the 
proceedings of the young map, that some- 
thing extraordinary must have taken 
place, and further developements were 
awaited with suppressed anticipation. 
There was a prevailing opinion throughout 
the camp that the necessary explanation 
would be shortly forthcoming ; and the 
whole community collected in front of the 
‘* Melbourne Arms ” to hear the particulars. 

They were not kept long in suspense, 
for Poggy, after carefully lifting down his 
charges, and seeing them safely inside the 
hut, made straight for the expectant crowd. 
The young man’s face wore a somewhat 
grave expression; but without further 
preface than a “Good day, boys!” he 
commenced in a rather hesitating manner : 

‘‘Iv’s Ballarat’s wife and youngsters. 
Eleven of them there are—all sorts and 
sizes. They’re a regular mixed lot—some 
of ’em male and some of ’em female. But 
when Ballarat says to me, when he was a- 
dying, ‘ My wife and kids must be looked 
after now the claim’s panning out rich,’ 1 
ses, naturally they must. Ballarat was 
pretty rough on me, boys, when I felt 
like wanting female society ; but he says 
to me when dyin’, ‘ Poggy, when I was so 





square thing by her now the claim’s 
paying. You must look after her and 
the kids, Poggy,’ he says. And by the 
*sarnal I’m going to,” exclaimed the young 
man, breaking off in his oration, and 
looking round boldly for the first time. 
“ Ballarat giv his blood free and mate-like, 
and I’m going to do the right thing by 
them as belonged to him. ‘ You must be 
a father to them there kids,’ he says, ‘and 
see as how they’re looked after.’ There’s 
eleven of them,” continued Poggy, drop- 
ping his voice and speaking in a tone of 
mournful contemplation, ‘‘as mixed a lot 
as ever I see, Some no higher than my 
knee, and some up to my belt. Some of 
‘em male and some of ’em female. And 
the old woman, she ain’t a beauty to look 
at, though, maybe, a good ’un to wear. 
That’s how the cards is placed, mates. 
They all belonged to Ballarat, and now 
they belong to me. Maybe it do seem 
pretty rough on a man, having a family 
given him premiscis, and an old woman 
chucked in besides ; but the hand is dealt, 
and I’m not going to shuffle the cards till 
it’s played out.” 

With this parting declaration Poggy 
turned and re-entered his hut, and from 
that moment there never issued from his 
lips another word of explanation or com- 
ment in connection with the matter. 

In the eyes of Jackass Gully the whole 
circumstance bore a decided humorous in- 
terpretation, and subsequently the general 
hilarity was in no wise diminished when 
it became currently known that, prior to 
his arrival at the camp with his miscel- 
laneous cargo, Poggy had actually married 
the relict of the defunct Ballarat. 

If the devotion of the act escaped notice, 
the humour of it in no wise did ; and it was 
for a long time the topic of hilarious and 
satirical comment throughout JackassGully. 

To Poggy himself the episode was one 
far removed from any sense of humour or 
ridicule, In his simple way he was carry- 
ing out, to the best of his intelligence, the 
dying behest of his partner, and if at first 
he would wander mournfully away in the 
bush by himself and mutter: ‘Eleven of 
them, all sorts and sizes, some on ’em 


rough on you, I was thinking of my wife. | male and some on ’em female,” he would 


She’s been a regular load on me, and her 


and me not hitting it pleasant together, 


invariably brighten up and assume his 
usual hearty manner when he returned to 


things haven’t been quite on the square. | his old observation: “He giv his blood 
I run away,’ he says, ‘and left her and | free and willing to me, and I’m a-doing 


the youngsters. 


But I want to do the! what he axed when he was a-dying.” 
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